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Editorial 


In one of his last messages Pope Pius XII observed that “‘it is 
a difficult job to make a man a Christian.” In truth, this job can- 
not be done with human tools. Man can split an atom and make 
plans to invade the moon. Only God through His free and super- 
natural gift of faith can make a man a Christian. 

The Holy Father was addressing an audience in Berlin, at the 
close of the National Catholic Week. He begged his listeners not 
to separate religion from daily life. He voiced the hope that 
despite political barriers and the smothering atmosphere of pagan- 
ism, all Christians would soon come together in a common faith 
—reunite in the body of Christ which is His Church. 

Pope John XXIII provided a startling sequel to this plea of 
his predecessor. The reigning Vicar of Christ has announced that 
he will convoke an ecumenical council within two years. One of 
the main purposes of this council will be to invite the separated 
Christian bodies to work out a plan for unity. 

Separation and conflict among Christ’s children have lasted too 
long, Pope John remarked. Much effort and time have been dis- 
sipated in trying to fix the blame for the break with the original 
Church of Christ. Now Christians should forget this point of dis- 
cord and give attention to the possible ways in which that break 
can be repaired. 

“It is a difficult job to make a man a Christian.” Pope John 
did not forget the warning of Pope Pius XII. He is not pre- 
sumptuous nor vainly optimistic. Rather, John XXIII is urged by 
hope, by the divine virtue of hope, whose domain is precisely the 
dificult. We hope, the Pope said, that “unity will be achieved 
with perfection.” Perhaps the Lord “will not grant that We may 
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live to see this realization. That doesn’t matter. Our successors 
will see it.” 

The Pope of Hope. All of us in these times must give more 
attention to the role of the virtue of hope in our lives. Hope— 
orphan in the trilogy of the theological virtues. We believe in 
God; we love God. But we must also stand before His face, walk 
bravely with Him in hope. The virtue of humility makes us un- 
derstand, “Without Me you can do nothing.” Hope brings the 
assurance, “In Me you can do all things.” 

Only hope, the infused virtue of hope, can provide us with the 
stuff of heroes—the spiritual stuff which J need to make myself 
a Christian. Hope, Christ’s hope, insures victory over self, over 
the pagan forces of our environment. Only hope can prepare 
Christians for true union in His one mystical body. 


JOHN LEONARD CALLAHAN, O.P. 


| Had to Let God Come In 
Barbara Dent 


AM a convert. I discovered Christianity long before I discov- 

ered Catholicism, and worked during these early years to give 
myself more and more fully to God. I read widely in my search 
for truth, and I struggled with my intractable nature in a whole- 
hearted effort to subdue it, that the will of God might be ac- 
complished in me. 

It was not until I had my first talk with a priest, and read the 
books he lent me, that the light really burst in on me in a radi- 
ant, lifegiving cascade that changed my whole life. 

It is true that what sometimes seems a sudden conversion is 
only the outward flowering of the mysterious, hidden workings 
of grace that has been gathering itself together for a long time 
for this hour of testimony. Looking back I can see how my search 
for truth, begun almost as soon as I could think for myself, had 
been leading me to this moment and this place, even when it 
seemed I was denying and abusing all that the Catholic Church 
stood for. 

I can see how my intense ache to be “good,” with me since 
childhood, and my tears, sorrow, and despair that I was not, and 
never could be, “good,” were nothing but the unrecognized 
yearning for holiness, that hunger and thirst after righteousness 
which Christ taught was blessed because those who were tortured 
by it would surely be satisfied. 
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I can see how I had been seeking Christ without knowing it, 
through all the human loves that had helped me and failed me, 
through all my painfully ecstatic worship of and response to 
beauty, through all the idealizations of creatures and consequent 
disillusionments, through all the yearnings, conflicts, delights, 
experiences, and long, dark days and months of desolation that 
had made up my life. 

Quite suddenly, for no apparent reason, everything fitted to- 
gether and made sense. The confused ideas, truths, half-truths, 
convictions that filled my mind, formed themselves into an or- 
dered pattern, to which, day by day, as I studied and thought 
and prayed, new wonders and beauties were added. Then I real- 
ized that if I buried myself in Catholic books all my life, | 
should never come to the end of the truths they contained, never 
stop being enlightened and amazed, never want for stimulation, 
interest, and satisfaction. 

The vehement yearnings of a too sensitive, too responsive 
heart became all at once centered on the sacred humanity of 
Christ. True, there were still many battles and agonies to be 
endured—but there was no doubt that my heart had found its 
home. Here was the one supremely satisfying Lover who could 
never be outdone in devotion and ardor, who received all that 
one longed to give and responded with all that one yearned to 
receive. With Him there was no end to loving, no betrayals, no 
refusals, no disillusionments. I had reached the source and end 
of all loving, for Christ is love. 

More than this—this Love had taken on tangible form. He 
lived, a willing captive, in the tabernacle of every Catholic 
church. Incredible though it seemed, one could receive Him 
daily into oneself, the very Bread of Life, the fountainhead of 
grace, the essence of love, the meaning of existence. My heart had 
found its home. It rested in the tabernacle. It fed daily on the 
Blessed Sacrament. It had discovered repose at last. 


My soul, in searching, had stumbled on its very purpose. My 
soul discovered that its only destiny is God, its way Christ, its 
means holiness. The dream of holiness that had haunted me in 
disguised forms all my life, suddenly revealed itself in its heaven- 
ly fullness, filling me with love and longing. 
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THE Most IMPORTANT THING IN LIFE 


When I was haltingly beginning to acknowledge both God and 
Christianity, I asked myself in the midst of my travail: “What is 
the most important thing in life?’ The answer came without 
hesitation: “The kingdom of heaven within.” I was startled. I 
should never have expected a reply like that. But when I look 
back over my life I see that this is precisely true. The times when 
I felt most alive, most real, most complete, were those when I 
experienced that state of being I had called “the kingdom of 
heaven within.” At these moments peace established itself in me. 

Without being able to define anything, I had known I was one 
with God, and through Him one with all men. Without being 
able to understand the why and how of the chaos of the world, or 
of the chaos in my own heart, I had yet been sure that all things 
were ordered well, and held safely in the hollow of God’s hand. 
Without being able to explain how, I had been filled with a tran- 
quil joy. 

Without any doctrinal background, I knew the truth—that 
God was love, that I lived and moved and had my being in Him, 
that in some obscure fashion He was working out His will in me, 
and I might trust Him and be at peace. 


Yes—this was the kingdom of heaven within, and this was the 
most important thing in life for me. The times when I had en- 
tered into this state of soul had been the times when something 
enormous had happened to me. On my faith in this reality I could 
build the whole structure of my existence. 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven, and the rest shall be add- 
ed unto you.” 


This realization was one of the crucial happenings of my life. 
Now I had a focal point. I had a purpose for living—full of 
meaning for me because based on the reality of my own experi- 
ence. I knew exactly what I wanted from life—I wanted to enter 
more and more frequently, more and more completely, into this 
state of being called the kingdom of heaven within. From a be- 
wildering disorder, life became astonishingly simple. 

I thought back carefully over the circumstances I was in when 
I attained this state. These were what I would seek to recapture 
and cultivate, Many of the items of everyday living were found 
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useless for my purpose, and I put other things in their place. I 
still did not know why, how, when or where. I simply relied 
blindly on an experiential truth to be the light in my darkness. 

What I really did was entrust myself to God, and, looking back, 
I can see now the unerring way along which He led me to my 
true destination once I put my hand in His. Now that He had 
brought me to the Church, everything was clear. This state called 
the kingdom of heaven within was the very presence of God in 
the soul that loved Him. It was the Christ-life within. To enter 
into God in this way was to enter into something of the state 
which the blessed enjoy in heaven, to become submerged in 
Christ, to taste here and now the blisses of eternity. 

This was the life of identification with Christ, to which all 
Christians are called, and which the Church extols as their goal. 
As members of His mystical body they were incorporated into 
Him, sharing His divine life, and fed by His sanctifying grace. 
The more fully they merged themselves with Him, the more com- 
pletely they were the instruments of God’s will, the nearer they 
approached the state of the saints. Self still existed, but only as 
Christ's vehicle for loving, working, and suffering, only as a husk 
inhabited by the fertile seed of the Holy Spirit. 

At last I understood the life-principle of my soul, the source 
of all my restless yearnings and mysterious, luminous peace over 
the years. Now it was clear-—God had been calling me, as He 
calls each soul He sends into this world, to a share in His divine 
life, to identification with His Son, to sanctity. 

I saw this clearly. It made sense out of everything. It pulled 
together all the disjointed elements of my interior life. It roused 
in me an intolerable longing—and a grief—for I knew I was not 
good, and it seemed certain I never could be. 





ABANDONMENT TO Gop 


3y the mercy and grace of God I found how to ease my longing 
and assuage my sorrow. Books helped me, but one surpassed all 
the others, clarifying everything. This book was Caussade’s Se/f- 
Abandonment to Divine Providence. 

Caussade’s doctrine is not a new one. It is as old as Christian- 
ity itself, and as new as St. Thérése’s “little way’—but it is ex- 
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pressed in an original and compelling manner, steeped in the 
spiritual wisdom of one who has battled in the arena of his own 
soul, and been director in the battles of many others. It reduces 
the spiritual life to a most inspiring simplicity. All great teaching 
about holiness has this directness and simplicity, this applicabil- 
ity to everyday life, this sound common sense and insight into 
human nature. Consider Christ’s parables. Consider St. ‘Thérése’s 
commonplace examples of daily living snatched up by grace, oc- 
casions of union with God. 

Caussade’s teaching has the same unassuming homeliness, the 
same adaptable universality. It is for the beginner and the ad- 
vanced, the unlearned and the educated, the sinner and the saint. 
It is for anyone and everyone who genuinely longs for holiness 
and is prepared to pay the price demanded by God. 

It is strange how unaware people can be of what holiness is. 
Even Catholics, in spite of all the instruction given them and the 
help offered, can remain remarkably indifferent to this dynamic 
fact. Content with mediocrity, vaguely aware that there is an- 
other kind of existence, but quite uninterested in it, they keep to 
the bare minimum required to escape hell. 

Others are scornful or envious of the fervor and joy of the con- 
vert—and yet there is nothing keeping them from similar graces 
except their own refusal to give themselves completely to God. 

The Church exists to make saints. This is only another way of 
saying that the Church exists to save souls, or to establish the 
kingdom of heaven on earth, or to administer the sacraments, or 
to safeguard divine truth, or to profess Jesus Christ, or to mani- 
fest the will of God—for the saved are those whose certain destiny 
is heaven, and no soul can enter heaven until it has been purged 
of all self-love and self-will, and exists only for God—that is to 
say, until it is sanctified. 





Before I began to investigate Catholicism I thought a saint was 
an old-fashioned kind of Christian, a species several hundred 
years extinct, characterized by morbid bodily mortifications, and 
an unhealthy emotional attitude towards God. In short—a psy- 
chological monstrosity. 1 even heard a cradle Catholic once re- 
mark with distaste after reading about some saint who underwent 
such things: “Oh, I don’t like that sort of thing! It gives me the 
shudders!”’ 
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Of course, numbers of people long for sanctity in a pious, cozy 
way, with sentimental holy pictures and ‘“‘special devotions.” 
Caussade’s way is not for these. It is for those who are prepared 
to venture beyond the mediocre, who dare to open themselves to 
divine grace, who have the courage to submit to its terrible pur- 
gations. 

That sounds as if the way of self-abandonment were one of 
startling sacrifices, mighty deeds, heroic feats, and exploits that 
reduce the world to dumbfounded admiration. 

It is not. 

It is a way of obscurity and quietness, of hidden faithfulness 
and small, humiliating sacrifices, of interior silence and interior 
solitude, of humble self-effacement and tireless effort to subjugate 
self-will to God’s will. For God sends us, each second, precisely 
what is most needed for our sanctification. By lovingly accepting 
the present moment as His will, and abandoning one’s own will, 
second by second, in favor of His, one achieves union with Him 
—which is, very simply, holiness. 


My DIscovERY OF THE SAINTS 


God, out of His love and goodness, had given me my “way.” 
The methodical application of Caussade’s teaching sustained me 
through a long period of suffering and trial, God’s will for me, 
as a result of my conversion. When I could not understand His 
purpose, I could at least abandon myself in blind faith to His 
action. In this way I found a peace, though without joy, that 
upheld me through a time that would otherwise have been in- 
tolerable. 

And yet I had not received the last of His gifts, for next He 
led me to discover the saints themselves. I began to read those 
modern biographies in which the lives and souls of those chosen 
ones are bared honestly and penetratingly to show ordinary peo- 
ple how other ordinary people become extraordinary. 

The new world that had been opened to me was populated 
with the most fascinating and lovable people I had ever met. The 
reading of each book meant a new friend. A real person with so 
many of the struggles, trials, temptations, and consolations that I 
myself experienced, walked out of the pages to greet me. This 
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was no imaginary encounter, for I and they were all members of 
the mystical body, all one in Christ, and they, from heaven, looked 
down compassionately on me, heard my prayers, prayed for me, 
and gave me their help. 

The communion of saints became a reality to me. These peo- 
ple were alive. Though some of them practiced fantastic bodily 
mortifications that I felt no desire or courage to imitate, and oth- 
ers experienced the prayer of mystic union in its highest form, 
nevertheless, all had had to contend with the same inward ene- 
mies that I daily strove against. 

The things they did to subjugate their self-will, to practice 
virtue in countless small and mortifying ways, were a guide and 
inspiration. It was as if they went ahead of me as I walked, 
stumbling and falling in my clumsy efforts to follow them. They 
would beckon encouragingly. “This is the way,’ they called. 
“Don’t give up. We'll pray for you. We'll help you. Just keep 
putting one foot in front of the other. Don’t worry if you fall. 
Get up and go on again. Whatever you do, keep going. . . . Keep 
going... .” 

They were there. They were real. 

Each book that I read made me want to take a photograph of 
my saint, to tell others about my new friend, to share the treasure 
I had found. I wanted to write and talk about each one, as if to 
say, ‘Here he is—here’s the man you've been looking for—flesh 
and blood, frailty and strength, human and yet possessed by God. 
Have a look at him—because he’s just like you and me. The 
otherness you see in him is God—and God wants to give Himself 
to you just as He has given Himself to him. All you have to do 
is let God come in.” 

All I have to do is let God come in... . 











Am I in the State of Grace? 


P. De Letter, S.J. 


AS not every Christian at some time or other asked him- 

self, “Am I truly in the state of grace?” Even apart from 
time of trial and temptation, there may arise the impression that 
one is forsaken by the Lord. Such an impression is especially pain- 
ful to one who endeavors to live a serious interior life. Because of 
our era’s nervousness and instability, this question perplexes many 
souls. There is real need then to seek out a principle which will 
answer that question. What kind of certitude can one have that 
one is in the state of grace? 


IMPORTANCE OF THE QUESTION 


If the spiritual life is in fact nothing but the life of grace, and 
if spiritual progress means nothing but growth in grace, then to 
live that life fully and wholeheartedly we must have a basic cer- 
titude that we are in the state of grace. Without this, no persever- 
ing effort is possible. No one can exert himself for long for an 
objective he fears may be an illusion. 

Just as important as having such certitude is to know its limits. 
The conviction would be sham if it were based on false premises, 
claiming for itself a clarity and firmness which cannot be given. 
Without entering into the kinds of certitude we have in different 
areas of knowledge—whether of faith or philosophy, of mathe- 
matical or experimental science, of moral science and human af- 
fairs——it suffices for our present purpose to say that the certitude 
concerning state of grace is moral; that certitude, namely, which 
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is possible in human and moral matters, and not the certitude of 
faith or of philosophy or the physical sciences. ‘To seek another 
kind of certitude is to aim at the impossible. 

The reason why certitude of our state of grace is necessarily 
moral certitude is that we can have no direct awareness of this 
certitude, but only an indirect knowledge of it. Because grace is 
a spiritual reality and of the supernatural and supra-rational or- 
der, we are not immediately conscious of its presence in our souls 
any more than we are of the soul’s spiritual nature. Just as we 
know the spiritual nature of the soul from its activities—our acts 
have an independence of the material which demands a spiritual 
principle from which they spring—so also we know our state of 
grace from its effects. 

There is, however, a difference between these two cases. In the 
case of the spiritual nature of our souls, we go from directly 
known natural effects to their cause. Since the effects of grace are 
not known directly as supernatural, but only from a convergence 
of many indications pointing to one conclusion, we cannot have 
the same certitude of our state of grace as we can of our soul’s 
spiritual nature. 

To illustrate the point let us examine the Church's teaching on 
the question and what theology tells us about it, particularly the 
theology of St. Thomas and his followers. 


‘THE TEACHING OF THE CHURCH 


Turning to the doctrine of the Church on the certitude we can 
have of our state of grace, one cannot help being struck by dif- 
ferences of approach to the problem which arise in different peri- 
ods of history. Today we are inclined to stress the fact of such 
certitude in the face of the unrest and anxiety to which modern 
man is prone. The Council of Trent, however, in opposition to 
the Protestant view of the infallible certainty of trusting faith, 
emphasized the restricted character of our knowledge concerning 
the certitude of grace. 

We must believe, Trent said, that sins never are or were for- 
given otherwise than gratis by God’s mercy because of Christ. ? 
The Protestants, however, held that it is enough to persuade our- 


1Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, n. 802. 
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selves with a trustful certitude that our sins are forgiven, and that 
this unhesitating conviction is absolutely necessary for a man to 
obtain grace. ‘This trusting faith, they said, is the infallible meaiis 
of justification. ? A man who feels this faith can have an infalli- 
ble certitude of his state of grace. 

We need not consider here the fundamental difference between 
the Protestant and Catholic idea of the state of grace, the first 
being mainly psychological and extrinsic, the second involving an 
“ontologico-mystical” reality, that is, hidden, but actually exist- 
ing and known only through faith. 

Let us merely note that the Church at Trent rejected both the 
sufficiency and the necessity of an absolutely certain conviction 
of one’s state of grace.* Such a conviction is insufficient, the 
Council taught, as appears from the very case of the Protestants 
who boast of having this conviction and yet remain in revolt 
against the Church. Such as these cannot have grace.* This con- 
viction is unnecessary because one can truly believe in Christ’s 
redemption and have this grace without possessing this absolute 
certitude. Divested of its historical, anti-Protestant setting, this 
teaching merely states that an absolute certitude of one’s state of 
grace is neither a sure sign nor a necessary condition of one’s 
state of grace. 

Besides this negative approach, the Council of Trent also gave 
a positive description of the Catholic attitude with regard to our 
state of grace.® This attitude is orientated about two poles: the 
one is God, the other is ourselves. Our infallible faith in God's 
mercy, in the merits of Christ, and in the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments demands unwavering trust; but the sight of our weakness 
may well arouse our own fears, for no one can know with the 
infallible certitude of faith that he has received divine grace. 

Accordingly, the Catholic position regarding the certitude of 
our state of grace must combine trust in God, in Christ, and in 
the sacraments, with fear of one’s own weakness. Divine faith is 
the reason for our trust—faith in the mercy of God, in the merits 
of Christ, and in the efficacy of the sacraments. But when this 





2 Ibid., n. 822. 

3 Ibid., 802, 823-25. 

4 The argument of the Council, evidently, aims at ‘formal heretics” and does 
not apply to Protestants in good faith. 

5 Ibid., 802. 
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faith is applied to our own concrete case, in which the effect of 
God’s mercy and of Christ’s merits comes to us through the re- 
ception of the sacraments, a factor other than divine faith enters 
the picture: the experiential knowledge that we have fulfilled the 
conditions necessary for valid and fruitful reception of the 
sacraments. 

And here our eyes fall on our own dispositions of soul. Of these 
we cannot have more than a human certitude such as is possible 
in human affairs. Here there is room for a reasonable fear, which 
however does not do away with a reasonable certitude of having 
done what we are expected to do. This combination of divine 
faith and human certitude is what we generally call moral 
certitude. 


THE TEACHING OF THEOLOGIANS 


Is this what the Council of Trent meant to teach? The Coun- 
cil, as appears from its Acts, intended only to state the Catholic 
doctrine against the errors of the Reformers; it deliberately re- 
frained from censuring any orthodox opinions or deciding open 
questions discussed among Catholic theologians. It is by the 
theological teaching prevalent before and after Trent that we 
must test this conclusion. It lies outside our present scope to 
attempt even a summary history of theological opinion about the 
certitude of the state of grace. Examples taken from three dif- 
ferent moments of the history of theology will suffice to show 
what the common teaching really was, differently expressed in 
different ideological contexts. This should prepare us for an 
understanding of the intrinsic reasons for the moral certitude of 
our state of grace. 

In the thirteenth century, we find two points commonly stated 
by theologians: 1) We cannot have an absolute certitude of our 
state of grace, and 2) We can have a conjectural knowledge of it 
from its signs.® This was the almost identical teaching of Alex- 
ander of Hales and St. Albert the Great, of St. Bonaventure and 
St. Thomas; later, Scotus taught the same thing. The reasons 
given for these two assertions explain their meaning. We cannot 
have an absolute certitude of our state of grace because we can 

®Cf. J. Vander Meersch, “Grace,” Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique 
Kig20),.'ps 1687 f, 
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have no absolute knowledge of its cause—namely, of the divine 
good will on our behalf. Only through a special revelation could 
we come to know this. What is meant by certitude is the convic- 
tion of the intellect proper to what is called scientia, or knowl- 
edge of a thing from its causes. It is evident that we cannot know 
the free love of God for us, which is the cause of our state of grace. 

These theologians also say that we can have a conjectural 
knowledge of our state of grace from its signs. If one particular 
sign alone is insufficient, as, for example, our act of love for God 
which may be deceptive because of the psychological similarity 
between natural and supernatural love, at any rate several signs 
taken together can give a sort of experiential certitude. 

Note the meaning of the phrase “conjectural knowledge.” This 
is in no way equivalent to a guess, which allows a varying margin 
for error; it is exactly the same as knowledge from signs as op 
posed to knowledge from causes. Conjectural knowledge there 
fore can be no less certain than scientia; its certitude is of another 
kind, derived from knowledge of the signs and not from knowl- 
edge of the causes. We call it moral certitude. 

This theological opinion remained practically the same after 
the Council of Trent. If any change occurred, it was in the direc- 
tion of stressing the certitude of our state of grace, rather than of 
restricting it. One father of the Council, Catharinus, held that one 
can know one’s state of grace by a private faith (in opposition to 
Catholic or universal faith).* He meant by this a certitude based 
either on a private revelation or on a deduction from revealed 
truth. 

This is more than most theologians agreed to say. But the 
emphasis on certitude appeared after Trent,* for example, in 
phrases of Dominic Soto who spoke of “‘very great conjectures” 
and of a “very strong opinion.” Bellarmine also spoke of a state 
of certitude that excludes every doubt or fear of giving one’s 
assent. So did Suarez, who admitted a certitude which eliminated 
every prudent doubt. These examples show that if there was any 
evolution in theological opinion it leaned toward our present day 
emphasis on certitude. 

Contemporary theologians agree that we can have a moral certi- 
tude of our state of grace.® They affirm that there is “no infalli- 


7 Ibid,, p. 1619. 8 Ibid., p. 1619 ff, 9 Tbid,, p. 1622 ff. 
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ble sign of the state of grace,” nor is there scientific certitude of 
grace as there is of a theological conclusion deduced from re- 
vealed truth because the minor of the reasoning (I have fulfilled 
the conditions necessary for justification) is known only with a 
human certitude. We can, however, have such a moral certitude 
of our state of grace as excludes every reasonable doubt. 


THE SIGNS OF GRACE 


On what is this moral certitude based? When answering the 
question whether a man can know that he has grace, St. Thomas, 
after mentioning the exceptional case of a private revelation, and 
setting aside the strict certitude of scientia, or knowledge derived 
from the causes, explains that we can know it “by way of infer- 
ence (conjecturaliter) from some signs.” 1° And he mentions three 
of these signs: “when he perceives that he finds his happiness in 
God and disregards the things of this world, and also when he 
does not apprehend any mortal sin on his conscience.” He adds 
however that “this knowledge is imperfect.” 

Elsewhere, when speaking of the knowledge we can have of 
our charity—which is another manner of treating of the certitude 
of the state of grace—St. Thomas, while each time insisting on 
the impossibility of a strict certitude, points to other “probable” 
signs of our possessing charity and grace. He quotes, for example, 
the four signs proposed by St. Bernard: a man can infer that he 
has charity 1) when he finds devotion in hearing the word of 
God, 2) when he sees himself prepared to do good works, 3) 
when he has the resolve of abstaining from sin in the future, and 
4) is sorry for his past sins. '! Or one may infer that he possesses 
charity when he finds himself disposed for spiritual works, hav- 
ing an effective hatred for sin, or notices in himself some other 
effect of charity. '* The most explicit statement of the signs of 
charity or of grace is found in St. Thomas’ commentary on St. 
Paul’s second Epistle to the Corinthians. When explaining how 
St. Paul could know that he was “in Christ,” which means, St. 
Thomas says, that he possessed charity and grace, he states that 
St. Paul could know this, not by strict certitude, but by some 





10 Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 112, a. 
117V Sent., d. 9, a. 3, q. 1, a. 2 
12 De veritate, q. 10, a. 10 
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experiential signs. He perceived his own union with Christ in 
which he was so caught up that he would not allow himself to be 
separated from Him, not even to avoid death. The Apostle there- 
fore could have these signs of charity. 1° In another passage of the 
same commentary St. ‘Thomas says that there is no reason why we 
cannot know by a sort of inference that we have charity. One may 
feel so disposed as not to wish to do anything against Christ for 
the sake of any temporal advantage. ' 

What is striking in all these texts is the apparently restricted 
importance St. Thomas gives to the question of the certitude of 
one’s state of grace. He is more at pains to say that we cannot have 
an absolute certitude of it than to explain what kind of certitude 
we can have. All that we can have, he says, is a knowledge by in- 
ference from signs, a knowledge that is always imperfect. It is 
better so, he explains, because this helps us to remain cautious 
and humble. 

Nowadays we want to have as much certitude as possible of our 
state of grace and that it is certain in the true sense of the term. 
The outlook on the question has changed as a consequence of the 
general shift in theology and spirituality from the ontological and 
objective standpoint of the Middle Ages to our modern psycholog- 
ical and subjective approach. Because of this general concept of 
reality in which faith and strict certitude derived from faith and 
reason take the first place, St. Thomas was little concerned about 
analyzing the imperfect knowledge which we derive by inference 
from signs. Basically this attitude is better justified than our mod- 
ern over-concern about subjective dispositions. St. ‘Thomas was 
right when he said that what matters is to have grace, not to know 
that we have it. ?® This knowledge is secondary and does not sub- 
stantially change matters. Once we see this desire for certitude of 
our state of grace in the proper perspective, however, it is legit- 
imate to examine the grounds we have for that certitude. Here 
the signs mentioned by St. Thomas take on their full significance. 

We may conveniently reduce these signs to two classes, the two 
essential aspects of the state of grace: its negative aspect, the ab- 
sence of mortal sin; its positive aspect, the presence of sanctifying 





13 Super 2am Epist. S. Pauli Apostoli ad Corinthios Expositio, cap. 12, lect. 1 
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grace. As the two aspects are inseparable like the two sides of a 
coin, so also their signs are necessarily connected. 

The first of the signs of the absence of mortal sin is that one 
is unaware of having any mortal sin on his conscience. This is a 
real and valid sign, though not infallible especially in those of 
little spirituality whose negligence and dissipation may explain 
the unawareness of sin. But in those who foster their spiritual 
life, this sign approaches moral certitude. It may be well to recall 
that one cannot commit mortal sin without knowing it, nor is 
one who leads a spiritual life likely to forget easily a serious fall. 
A person who did what he could to forestall sin or to repair it 
and obtain forgiveness may trust the testimony of his conscience: 
God’s voice in him does not deceive. And that testimony may be 
confirmed by further signs: habitual sorrow for the past and re- 
solve for the future, the determination to forego any temporal 
advantage, even to run the risk of death, for the sake of avoiding 
grievous sin. 

This resolve, however, can hardly be purely negative. Its posi- 
tive side is the determination to cling to Christ and not to allow 
oneself to be separated from Him at any price. This is the posi- 
tive side of the state of grace: the presence in our souls of God's 
gift and our union with Him in Christ. Union with God natur- 
ally expresses itself in our seeking happiness in Him and not else- 
where—a genuine sign of love of God. Perhaps that love could 
be only natural, and not supernatural or a fruit of grace. Yet, 
when it is not merely affective, not merely a sentiment of happi- 
ness and enjoyment of our union with God or devotion in hearing 
His word, but is also effective, shown in deeds, especially in deeds 
that involve sacrifice of self, then this love can scarcely be any- 
thing else than the fruit of grace. Sentiment may be deceptive; 
self-sacrifice will rarely be so. To do the will of God in good and 
spiritual works is, in the words of Christ Himself, the test of 
charity. We may trust the facts. None but the good tree of grace 
can bear these good fruits. 











St. ‘Fohn Chrysostom on 
the Priesthood 


Bruno H. Vandenberghe, O.P. 


‘THE BEGINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN PRIESTHOOD 


HE Christian priesthood has existed since the Last Supper. 
On the evening of Holy Thursday, Christ conferred priestly 
ordination on the Twelve. The new priesthood then included 
only bishops, the members of the apostolic college. Later, the 
bishops divided their power and caused it to be shared, with cer- 
tain limitations, by simple priests, at what precise date it is hard 
to say. It is certain, however, that by the time the apostolic age 
had passed, the three degrees of the power of orders were an 
established fact. 

St. Clement of Rome mentions both bishops and deacons. 
“Christ comes from God,” he writes, “and the apostles come from 
Christ... . Preaching through the towns and in the countryside, 
they [the apostles] made trial of their first-fruits [i.e., their first 
converts] in the Holy Spirit and established them as bishops and 
deacons of future believers.” ! Then, “they laid down the rule 
that after their death [the death of these bishops and these dea- 
cons], other tested men should succeed to their ministry.” * 

St. Ignatius of Antioch in the seven letters written in the course 
of his journey to Rome, where he was to be thrown to the beasts, 
gives valuable testimony in regard to the organization and hier- 
archy of the local church. In it are to be found, he said, a bishop, 
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a college of priests (presbuterion), and deacons: these are the 
ministers who make up the clergy and who have as their respon- 
sibility the sanctification and the direction of each community. 


"THE SACERDOTAL MINISTRY 


Of this priesthood exercised by the bishops, the priests, and the 
ministers, Which the Council of ‘Trent * defined as truly divine in 
its institution, one would like to have details and historical par- 
ticulars by which to know it better. What difference was there 
between the episcopate and the presbyterate? What was it that 
basically distinguished the bishop from the simple priest? Who 
were the persons destined for ordination? What virtues were re- 
quired of them? What depth of spiritual life did the bishops and 
priests have to have to fulfill their functions worthily? 

During the period of the beginnings, these requirements were 
not well defined; they were lived rather than thought out, real- 
ized in practice rather than organized. Ollé-Laprune says some- 
where: ““We do not write poems, we live them.’ One may say the 
same of the spirituality of the priest—that he does not write it, 
but that he lives it. It was little by little that a theory was worked 
out. In the beginning, a few quick notations, cast out in passing 
as it were, supply some light. In the third century, Origen and 
St. Cyprian supply more numerous indications, without however 
working out a theory of sacerdotal perfection. 

In the fourth century, St. Gregory Nazianzen and, above all, 
St. John Chrysostom codified the deposit of tradition. Priests and 
bishops, said St. John Chrysostom, are clothed with the same 
priesthood; the only difference there is between them is the pow- 
er to ordain: ‘““The bishops are superior by the power of ordain- 
ing alone, and in that alone they seem to have an advantage over 
the priests.””* The priests are persons who are worthy and zeal- 





3 Sess. XXIII, can. 6; Denzinger, n. 966. 

4In Epist. I ad Tim., hom., 11, 1; PG, 62, 553. The famous saying of St. 
Jerome, Quid facit, excepta ordinatione, episcopus, quod presbyter non faciat? 
(“What does a bishop do, except ordain, that a priest may not do?” [Epist. 146, 
n. 1; PL, 22, 1194] ), which influenced for many centuries the whole of occidental 
theology on this point is well known. It seems, however, by virtue of historical 
facts, based on pontifical indults, that the simple priest, as a priest, possesses the 
power of administering the sacrament of confirmation and of transmitting the 
priesthood of Christ, but this power in him is normally linked to a concession 
(revocable and accidental) of jurisdiction. 
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ous, recognized as such by public opinion, and declared apt for 
the sacred ministry after one or more examinations by the bishop. 
The bishop cannot let himself be guided in his choice by any but 
supernatural motives. 


The office of teaching and of the priesthood is a dignity of remarkable 
grandeur and the suffrage of God is absolutely necessary in order to choose 
only one who is worthy. So it was in former times; so it is even now, when 
we have no regard for anything that is temporal, neither friendship, nor 
antipathy. We have not, it is true, as formerly, such a share in the Spirit; 
nevertheless, a good intention suffices to draw down ordination from God. 
For neither did the apostles have a share in the Spirit when they chose 
Matthias. But it was after they had devoted themselves to prayer that 
they enrolled him in the number of the apostles. They did not, in fact, 
consider human friendship. ® 


It was to be one of the chief preoccupations of St. John Chry- 
sostom as bishop of Constantinople not to let any but worthy and 
capable candidates enter orders. It was, moreover, the leitmotiv of 
his Dialogue on the Priesthood, written, in all probability, during 
the period of his diaconate at Antioclr, when he was preparing 
himself for the priesthood, that is, between the year 381 and the 
beginning of 386. This treatise, which is without doubt the classic 
on the subject in all patristic literature, is penetrated by the 
high esteem he had for the priest. There is nothing more beau- 
tiful, greater, or more magnificent than the picture he draws of 
the sacerdotal functions, functions truly celestial, which have for 
their object the salvation of souls and which are thus the work of 
charity most pleasing to Jesus Christ. What gives this treatise its 
very special character is that he deals with sacerdotal spirituality 
from its most practical aspect: the spirituality of the shepherd of 


souls. 


SACERDOTAL SPIRITUALITY 


The claim has been made that one can find in St. John Chry- 
sostom a doctrine on sacerdotal perfection favorable to the famous 
distinction between the state of tending toward perfection and 
the state of acquired perfection. For proof texts have been brought 
forward in which Chrysostom, comparing monastic life to the 
sacerdotal ministry, finds this latter state of life clearly superior 
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to the first. Moreover, some of these passages may be noted in the 
De sacerdotio. 

What do they prove? That the monastic life, that of monks 
who are not priests, which Chrysostom knew, too exclusively pre- 
occupied with personal perfection, with contemplative repose, 
and a certain sugary egotism, embodies an ideal of Christian per- 
fection less broad than that of the apostle who is concerned with 
the salvation of his brethren. This is the profound thought of our 
author. 

Can one conclude from this that there is a similarity between 
his views and those of works which followed him by several 
centuries? It seems to us that it would be imprudent to do so. 
In composing his work, the author had in mind a very precise 
purpose. What was it? Frightened on the one hand at seeing a 
crowd of mercenaries and debauchees, of the ambitious and the 
ignorant, filling out the ranks of the ministers of the altar, and 
dismayed, on the other hand, by the categorical refusal of the 
priesthood to candidates who were virtuous, wise, educated, and 
in every way commendable, the author believed that he would 
perform a useful work in showing the religious significance of 
the priesthood to both the one and the other. It was not uncom- 
mon at that time for the bishop to ordain some candidate whom 
he had chosen or the people had designated in spite of the sub- 
ject’s protestations. Chrysostom was acquainted with recent exam- 
ples of this, those of St. Gregory Nazianzen and St. Basil the Great. 
It was not possible to escape this constraint—for the ancients had 
not the same respect for the human person that we have—except 
by flight or an oath that one would not suffer oneself to be 
ordained. 

This fierce opposition to ordination on the part of capable and 
zealous candidates was even admitted by Chrysostom. It is true, 
however, that after he became a bishop, he criticized such conduct 
severely and reacted to it vigorously. 


One must fear and tremble both because of the burden of one’s con- 
science and because of the burden of the responsibility; one must neither 
refuse once one has been chosen, nor cast oneself into it of one’s own accord 
if one has not been chosen; on the contrary, in foreseeing the greatness of 
the dignity, one should flee. but on the other hand, if one is taken, one 
must show one’s piety. Let there be no excess in anything, let everything 
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be done in order. Before you are informed of it, hide yourself, convinced 
that you are unworthy of this dignity; if on the other hand you are taken, 
be equally pious: in all things give proof of the nobility of your soul. ° 


Nobility of soul is absolutely required for the priesthood. Chry- 
sostom recognized this quality in the monk, but did not dare, in 
spite of the latter’s high virtues as a solitary, to push him towards 
the ecclesiastical ministry. The Saint’s feeling in this matter later 
underwent a change and he did not then hesitate to adopt the 
contrary solution. He conferred the episcopate on a monk; ap- 
pealed to monks in view of pastoral action; and gave a pure con- 
templative to understand that he could not unduly deprive the 
work of the missions of his service and his counsel. 

Such were the constant preoccupations of Chrysostom as a bish- 
op. Such had already been his preoccupations as a deacon and 
a priest. We find them the same again at the moment when he 
wrote the Church’s first treatise on pastoral theology. The gran- 
deur of the priesthood is praised in it with conviction and with 
enthusiasm. It is a state of perfection still more elevated than the 
monastic life, one which requires a tested virtue, such as monks 
practise, and the indispensable qualities that make the shepherd 
of souls. Sacerdotal perfection is made by a union of the two 
ideals, monastic and sacerdotal: it is Martha and Mary in 
one person. This is the sacerdotal spirituality advocated by 
Chrysostom. 

In this sacerdotal mysticism, or, if one prefers, in this sacer- 
dotal spirituality, the dominant part is played by love: the love 
of Christ to whom the priest must be attached with all his soul. 
This mysticism should animate the priest in his behavior in re- 
lation to the things that concern God directly: the priest is the 
man of the Holy Sacrifice and of the sacraments; and it should 
animate him in relation to humanity: the priest is the man of the 
people. 

These ideas are set forth, not in the form of a perfectly bal- 
anced theory or with rigorous technical precision. The author 
has neither the taste nor the aptitude for a presentation of that 
kind. He is a preacher and a moralist, more concerned to make 
himself understood by all than to resolve theological questions; 
more concerned, in particular, with bringing about a moral re- 
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newal than with elucidating the principles on which his thought 
is based. Sometimes, one can apply to him the reproach he made 
to St. Paul: “It is his custom not to concern himself too much 
with the expressions he employs.’ * Let us try, then, to bring out 
the broad lines of his argument, following him step by step. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DIALOGUE 


Chrysostom already had a reputation as a writer when he com- 
posed this work on the priesthood. He had written on the per- 
fection proper to monks, to virgins, to people in the world. On 
the threshold of his ordination, he set before himself the duties 
of the priest and was carried away by the perfection of this state. 
The idea he had of it gushed forth spontaneously from a debate 
with his best friend. In six books of dialogue, elegantly written, 
full of eloquence and charm, but with an abundance which seems 
to us excessive in images, repetitions, and rhetoric, he unveiled 
for us his ideal. 

Book I. A consideration by the author of the laws of friendship 
opens the dialogue, in which John Chrysostom and a certain 
Basil are the interlocutors. They are two friends, drawn together 
by community of age, of social rank, of fortune, tastes, studies, 
and ideals. Basil, who has already embraced the religious life, 
persuades John to come and live with him in retreat. This project 
for the common life is about to be carried out when Anthousa, 
discovering her son’s secret, dissuades him at the last moment. 
John then postpones the execution of his plan, and lives a mon- 
astic life at home. 

Some time later there is a rumor that the elevation of our two 
friends to the priesthood is being considered. Conscious of his 
unworthiness, John employs a subterfuge to have his companion 
ordained, while he himself evades ordination. To the reproaches 
that Basil comes to address to him, John replies that he has wished 
only his good and that of the Church, and presents his defense 
by an apology for the ruse. This pleading, inspired by the apology 
for the flight of St. Gregory Nazianzen, is merely a literary arti- 
fice to introduce the true subject: the grandeur and the duties of 
the priesthood. 
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Book II. The author proves this grandeur by the divine charity 
of which the priesthood is the price. Two thoughts, at once in- 
genious and natural, bring out its character: on the one hand, the 
allegory of the shepherd and his flock; and on the other, that of 
the physician and his patient. The priest is the shepherd and 
physician of souls. 

In developing these two characteristics of the priest, the author 
insists on the difficulties inherent in the pastoral ministry. In his 
position as shepherd of the Christian flock, the priest comes into 
conflict with redoubtable enemies far worse than the wolves, to 
wit, the devil and human passions. ‘These enemies attack not on- 
ly the flock, but also the shepherd himself. In his position as phy- 
sician of souls, the priest finds himself confronted by evils difficult 
to discern, for it is for the faithful to reveal their spiritual mala- 
dies; and not less difficult to cure, since the priest cannot impose 
the remedy by force, but must use only persuasion. One can di- 
vine the difficulties of a task so delicate, before which the author 
has recoiled. Far from having had the thought of offending his 
electors by refusing, he has sought only to save them from the 
reproach of benevolence, of favoritism, and of levity which his 
acceptance would have provoked. 

Book III. lf the author has recoiled before the sacerdotal dig- 
nity, it is neither from pride nor from vanity, but out of respect 
for this dignity, which is superior to all the other dignities that 
are humanly conceivable: it is superior to the dignity of kings, 
of the ancient priesthood, of the angels, of parents. ‘The sublimity 
of the priesthood comes from the sacramental powers Christ has 
bestowed on the priest: the priest is the man of the sacraments. 
In the Holy Eucharist, he is clothed with a power that neither the 
angels nor the archangels have received. In forgiving sins in the 
sacrament of penance, the very heavens are subject to the priest. 
By baptism, he brings forth for God new children, not for the 
present life, but for the life to come. 

These powers place the priest in a divine eminence which is 
not without danger for him. The danger arises especially from 
envy, from ambition, from a passion for honors. To succeed in 
the sacerdotal ministry, certain human qualities are necessary: 
wisdom and circumspection, mildness to forestall the movements 
of anger, sanctity, and energy to turn away from the priesthood 
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unworthy aspirants, prudence, delicacy, and tact to guide certain 
classes of the faithful. This is, as it were, the pastoral rule which 
can and should serve every pastor and every bishop for the govern- 
ment of his flock. John ends this exposition by expressing the hope 
that Basil is now convinced of the well-foundedness of his refusal 
of the priesthood. 

Book IV. The priesthood is a vocation. However, the call of 
God is not [in itself] sufficient, and it will never excuse an unfaith- 
ful minister. Consequently, the author recalls the fact that one 
will never be ambitious for the priesthood, if he is conscious of 
his unworthiness. Even if one should in some way be constrained 
to accept the priesthood, once he has entered into this career, he 
is responsible for his actions. Prelates are also responsible if they 
ordain those who are unworthy. The Church is the mystical body 
of Christ. It is the duty of the priest to maintain this body in all 
its beauty. Now, it can be kept in good health only by science. 
This science is the word of God. It is the preacher who diffuses 
it. The author speaks, then, of the necessity of the gift of speaking 
for the priest, of his doctrinal and intellectual equipment. Ignor- 
ance, for a bishop or a priest, will never be an excuse, but an ad- 
ditional reason for his condemnation and his ruin. 

Let no one bring up as an objection the scorn of St. Paul for 
the art of oratory! If he was ignorant of rhetoric, he was not so of 
the science of God. Chrysostom discusses the qualities of St. Paul 
as an orator, and shows that true eloquence is the purest of his 
glories. How many lessons can one not draw from the epistles of 
the Apostle to Timothy and to Titus! Talent and sanctity should 
go hand in hand in the sacred orator. Chrysostom insists on this 
recommendation: that the preacher should join to sanctity the 
gift of speaking and that this is especially important when it is 
a question of refuting heretics and protecting the faith of the 
faithful. 

Book V. The whole of the fifth book constitutes a little manual 
for the preacher. It considers the orator face to face with his 
audience. The passion of the multitudes for eloquence is com- 
parable to their passion for games and spectacles. They come to 
the sermon as they go to a spectacle. The orator knows, then, that 
he is the target of the public. Knowing the disposition of those 
who come to hear him, not to amend themselves, but to seek 
pleasure, the sacred orator should be full both of talent and of 
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humility. He should not seek success; he should work over his 
discourse; he should not rely on his performance. The golden 
rule that should guide his talent and his zeal should be to have 
as his sole care the glory of God. This is the fundamental disposi- 
tion which will make his ministry fruitful. Working for God, he 
will ask from God alone his recompense. 

Book VI. Once again, the author presents the formidable re- 
sponsibility imposed by the duty of a shepherd. Here, he has in 
view particularly the trials to which the priest is exposed by rea- 
son of his exterior ministry. A comparison of the monk and the 
priest brings out the contrast between the active and the con- 
templative life. It is less difficult to direct religious living under 
a rule than it is to direct Christians living in the world. ‘The re- 
ligious in his solitude is more fortunate than the priest, for he has 
only to govern himself, and nothing distracts him from his holy 
exercises. So, the priest who remains virtuous in the midst of the 
world has more merit than the monk. The monk guides his skiff 
along a peaceful and tranquil river, while the priest, and above 
all the bishop, has to steer an immense vessel filled with pas- 
sengers, and that across a stormy sea, always swollen with storms. 

Chrysostom describes in a fairy-like picture the spiritual com- 
bats which the priest is charged with the responsibility of waging 
and which are perhaps the most serious obstacle to acceptance of 
the priesthood. Not to be armed against the snares of the devil 
would be terrible. John trembles for himself at the thought, and 
renounces what seems to him to be too hazardous. 

Such is this admirable treatise on the priesthood, of which a 
dry outline can give but a faint idea. The profound intention of 
these six books of dialogue is by no means to turn aspirants away 
from the priesthood, but to make them reflect on the seriousness 
of their engagements. The real or imaginary hazard of which the 
author speaks, the setting forth of his hesitations, is but an arti- 
ficial contrivance intended to make his thesis the more striking. 
The author, in spite of his severity, is nonetheless very optimistic, 
since in the end he decides to assume his responsibilities. The 
dialogue, moreover, ends with a word of hope addressed to his 
friend Basil, that he will find in his vocation reasons for the most 
reassuring hope of his salvation. 
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FActr OR FICTION? 


In the course of our analysis, we have noted our opinion of the 
dialogue that takes place between the author and his friend Basil, 
and we have considered it as a literary procedure suited to the 
illustration of the author’s thesis. Does this mean that all auto- 
biographical value is excluded from it and that the famous Basil 
is not a historical personage? This is a point which remains in 
dispute, and it seems useless to dwell on it. It matters little, more- 
over, Whether one can or cannot identify this Basil; the teaching 
of the book retains all its force, whatever the solution adopted. 
What is certain is that the author, penetrated by the greatness 
and the requirements of the Christian priesthood, intended to set 
before us the basic principles of all sacerdotal life. He does so in 
the warm and cordial atmosphere of a conversation between two 
friends, one of whom is exhorted to undertake the sacerdotal 
functions, while, for the same reasons, the other refuses. 

The proof that Christ exacts of those who profess to love Him 
is that they devote themselves to His flock: Feed My sheep. Those 
who accept become priests. But those who have not yet become 
priests, like the “I” of the dialogue, have already heard the mys- 
terious call but they dare not give their consent. One understands 
their hesitations, summarized by the John Chrysostom of the 
dialogue: “I should indeed like to become a priest also, but I dare 
not for fear of angering Him whom I love.” This is not a refusal 
of the gift of oneself, but rather, as Monsignor Catherinet has so 
well suggested, a vocation that is making itself known.*® A soul 
has been fascinated by the sacerdotal ideal: 


The more it considers it, the more it feels itself afraid; it would like 
to flee, yet it cannot even turn its eyes away: here are all the charm, the 
difficulty, the enthusiastic and tender admiration for a vocation that is 
revealing itself—-to which the opening of a first human love bears a resem- 
blance, though a distant one—one would like to escape from it, and one 
feels oneself delightfully drawn towards it: one redoubles one’s precau- 
tions and the heart is even more captivated; one repeats to anyone who 
will listen the most sincere denials, and everyone smiles; and he whose 
destiny is thus being established is the only one who fails to understand: 





‘Msgr. F. M. Catherinet, “Saint Jean Chrysostom, sa jeunesse, sa vocation,” 
Ami du Clergé, 1957, p. 41. 
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he persists in looking at the past, while all know and can predict what 
his future is to be. 


To aspire to the priesthood is a good thing; it is already a proof 
of love for Christ, but is this enough for a vocation? Assuredly 
not. To be a priest, it is necessary first of all to be such as the per- 
fection of the state requires. This is what the author has not lost 
sight of for a single instant in emphasizing the difficulties inher- 
ent in the sacred ministry, difliculties which will perhaps become 
a cause of ruin for a mediocre soul, but a source of benefits and 
merit for a great soul. Experience led the author to say, long years 
afterwards: “This office demands a great soul.” ® The reading of 
the dialogue has already convinced us of this fact. 


THE COCKLE AND THE Goop SEED 


In all times cockle has been mixed with the good seed. The 
Christian, and the priest himself, do not escape this law. Chrysos- 
tom realized it before becoming a priest and the pages he then 
devoted to ecclesiastical elections show us real abuses among the 
clergy of Antioch. The details he gives us in passing concerning 
the clergy of the fourth century are certainly not to their honor. 
The ecclesiastical dignitaries had become venal; the leaders, avid 
for goods, bought offices; they were jealous, envious, vain, glut- 
tonous, slaves to wealth. Chrysostom stigmatized the miserable 
calculations of their ambition, their disorders, and their laxity, 
and asked himself, in a moment of discouragement, if the priests 
who were lost were not in the majority. In a famous passage, he 
said that scarcely a hundred priests would be saved. That was an 
exaggeration of which the preacher himself must have been con- 
scious. It is nonetheless true that the priesthood, and especially 
the episcopacy, fell too often in those times to the ambitious, more 
powerful in intrigues and cabals than rich in virtues and knowl- 
edge. 

When the ministers of God are not what they ought to be ac- 
cording to their vocation, can one still follow them or should 
one oppose them? The eternal problem of scandal in the Church 
did not escape our author; he weighed it carefully and found the 





9In Act. Ap., hom. 3, 4; PG, 60, 39. 
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solution in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Commenting on the words 
of the Apostle, he said: 


Let us not conclude that one can disobey a superior who does evil. If 
it were a question of an error in the faith, it would undoubtedly be neces- 
sary to flee from him, even though he were an angel come down from 
heaven, rather than a man. But when it is merely a question of conduct, 
it is not the same. Let us remember the warning of Jesus Christ, who tells 
us that the Scribes and the Pharisees sit in the chair of Moses, but that 
it is necessary to practice what they teach, without imitating their actions. 
Their misconduct will not injure us. Why? Because it is generally known, 
and even supposing them to be ten thousand times worse than they are, 
they will never preach evil to us. It is necessary to reason otherwise in 
regard to errors of faith, which, not being known by all the world, may 
give currency to a false doctrine. Those other words of the Lord’s, “Judge 
not, that you may not be judged,” must be referred to conduct and not 
to belief; for the Lord adds: “Why do you see a mote in the eye of your 
brother, while you do not see a beam in your own?” Which shows that 
He is speaking only of works and not of dogma. ?° 


Even though priests may be at fault, it is not for the faithful to 
judge their lives: 


However unworthy may be His minister, God always rewards the re- 
spect shown to him. .. . Do you not know that the priest is the messenger 
of God? Does he ever speak in his own name? To scorn him is then to 
scorn God who has appointed him. And do you ask me for proof that he 
has been appointed by God? But, if you do not believe this, your hope is 
vain. If God does not accomplish anything through the priest, there is no 
pardon; you have no share in the mysteries; you do not receive the bless- 
ings; hence, you are not Christians. ™ 


The power of the priest operates independently of his personal 
holiness. God or grace operates through all priests, even though 
they are unworthy, not for their own sake, but to save the people. 


What does it matter whether the priest is a sinner? Your faith is the 
measure of the graces you receive [through the priest]. If you lack faith, 
the integrity of the minister will avail you nothing; if you have faith, you 
have nothing to fear from his faults. Did God in the ark save the people 
by the intermediation of base animals? Is it then the virtue or the life of 





10 In Epist. ad Heb., hom. 34; PG, 63, 235. 
11 In Epist. II ad Tim., hom. 2, 2; PG, 62, 610. 
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the priest that works salvation? The works of God need no help from 
man; grace does all; the priest speaks, but God does the rest; the minister 
performs only a symbolical action. * 


This power of the priest, which does not come to him from 
either his personal worth or his sanctity, and which his human 
weaknesses cannot take from him, has been admirably brought 
out in high relief by modern writers, such as Bernanos in his 
Diary of a Country Priest, Graham Greene in The Power and 
the Glory, Cronin in The Keys of the Kingdom, Morton Robin- 
son in The Cardinal, Coccioli in Heaven and Earth, and by so 
many others in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and America. Fifteen centuries before The Priest, the 
Hero of the Novel (J. L. Prevost), St. John Chrysostom had seen 
the miseries of the man in the priest, but had nonetheless pro- 
claimed that in the midst of his weaknesses he continues to sustain 
the hope of the world. He bears in his heart the grace and the 
pardon of God, and without him there would be neither baptism 
nor the body of Christ. ““The grace of baptism suffers no injury 
from the life of the priest. I say this to prevent scandal in con- 
nection with the mysteries. The man puts nothing of himself into 
them; they are all the work of the power of God and it is He who 


initiates you.” 1° 


THE CELESTIAL PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST 


The existence of a celestial priesthood of Christ has been the 
subject of discussion among theologians. ‘The question is not one 
of knowing whether Christ is a priest; that is beyond all con- 
troversy: “Thou art a priest forever.” But does He still fulfill His 
priestly function in heaven, does He still offer a sacrifice? 

The opinion of St. John Chrysostom on this subject has been ex- 
amined and variously interpreted. His De sacerdotio gives us 
some beautiful passages on the Real Presence and on the Sacrifice 
of the Mass, but it does not inform us in regard to Christ’s role 
in the Mass. It shows us the joy and amazement of the author at 
the thought that the angels descend from heaven at the moment 
of the Holy Sacrifice and that they surround the altar on which 





12 [bid., hom. 2, 4; PG, 62, 612. 
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the victim lies. Still, it is elsewhere that one must seek our 
author’s true opinion. In a homily on St. Paul’s First Epistle to 
the Corinthians, our holy doctor expresses himself thus: 


In the Old Testament, God gave to the Jews an ineffable proof of His 
tenderness in accepting the offering of the blood of animals, which the 
pagans offer to idols, in order to turn this gross nation away from the cult 
of idols. But Jesus Christ afterwards applied the sacerdotal ministry to an 
object more terrible and more illustrious, and He changed the sacrifice, 
commanding that one should offer Him Himself instead of slaying an- 
imals. 


This sacrifice, in which Jesus Christ commands that He Him- 
self shall be offered, is the Sacrifice of the Altar: 


I am going to tell you something amazing, which you should under- 
stand well, without disturbance and without surprise! What is this para- 
dox? This is it: the sacrifice is the same, whoever the priest that offers 
it, whether it is Paul or Peter. The sacrifice that Christ gave to His dis- 
ciples is the same that priests now offer to God. The sacrifice that is now 
offered is not less meritorious than the other, for it is not men who con- 
secrate it, but He Himself who consecrated the first. Just as the words 
that Christ pronounced [as God] are the same that the priest now pro- 
nounces [at the Consecration], so the sacrifice is the same, and in the 
same way the baptism that priests now administer is the same that Christ 
gave to His disciples. in the action of the priest faith does everything. The 
Spirit came to Cornelius after he had done what he ought to do and had 
believed [in the sacrament]. What we now offer is the same body of Christ 
[that the apostles received]. He who does not believe does not know that 
Christ is still present and works among us. 


The priest at Mass is only the representative of Christ; it is, 
then, Christ who does everything, who is the real priest. How so? 
Does this mean that Christ repeats or even continues in heaven 
the sacrifice of the Cross? This is the answer given by Chrysostom: 


Do not suppose that Christ, because He is a priest, is still exercising the 
office of the priesthood; He is satisfied to have fulfilled that function once, 
and now He has taken His seat. For it must not be supposed that He still 
stands in heaven and that He is a minister; that is the task of those who 
serve. As He was a servant, so also was He a priest and a minister, but 
He remained neither a servant nor a minister; it is not for one who min- 


14 Thid., hom. 24, 2; PG, 61, 200. 
15 In Epist. II ad Tim., hom. 2, 4; PG, 62, 612. 
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isters to be seated—he must remain standing. The greatness of the sacri- 
fice, then, is shown by the very fact that it was offered but once, and that 
that oblation was sufficient to enable Him to do what none of the others 
had been able to accomplish. '® 


For Chrysostom, Christ in heaven is no longer a priest, an ad- 
vocate, in the active sense of the words; His present state of 
glorification acquired by the resurrection and the ascension ex- 
clude any sacrifice in the active sense of “sacrificial oblation.” He 
offered Himself once for all in the Sacrifice of the Cross, and He 
still continues to offer Himself on earth by the hands of priests 
as an offering, as a victim. 


THE CONSECRATION OF THE EUCHARIST 


In a celebrated passage in the First Homily on the Betrayal by 
Judas, Chrysostom speaks of the consecration of the Eucharist. 
Under the appearance of the priest, it is Christ who is invisibly 
present at the altar, it is Christ who gives power and force to the 
words of the Consecration, without having to intervene person- 
ally again. Here is the passage: 


Jesus Christ is present; the same Jesus Christ who formerly had the 
table [of the Last Supper] prepared, is present even to-day at the holy 
table. It is not a man who changes the things set before him [the oblata] 
into the body and the blood of Christ: it is Christ Himself who was cru- 
cified for us. The priest is there to represent Him, and to pronounce the 
words of the Consecration. But the power (which acts) and the gift 
(which is given to us) are from God. The priest says: “This is My body”; 
these words change what is before him [the oblata]. Just as the injunction: 
Increase and multiply and replenish the earth [Gen. 1:28] was pro- 
nounced only once, and yet does not cease to render the human race 
capable of procreation; so the words of the consecration, pronounced but 
once by Christ, have effected and will effect, on the altars of our church- 
es, since that day, the day [of its institution] and unto the future coming 
[the parousia] of the Savior, the perfect sacrifice. 


Let the parallelism established by Chrysostom between the 
creative injunction and the words of the Consecration be noted. 





16 In Epist. ad Heb., hom. 13, 3; PG, 63, 106. 
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Just as the creative injunction was pronounced but once, and yet 
forever retains its efficacy, so the words of the Consecration, pro- 
nounced on the day of the institution of the Holy Eucharist, 
retain their efficacy on the lips of priests by virtue of the force 
(énérgeia) and of the power (dunamis) that God has commun- 
icated to them. '® 

After these few clarifications drawn from the oratorical works 
of our author, let us return to his masterpiece, the Dialogue on 
the Priesthood. With the De fuga of St. Gregory Nazianzen and 
the De cura pastorali of St. Gregory the Great, it constitutes the 
most ancient pastoral trilogy. And of that trilogy it contains the 
most affecting utterance of Christian antiquity on the priesthood. 
The spiritual effect this work has had has been immense. St. 
Jerome mentioned the work as early as 392. At the beginning of 
the fifth century it began to be translated into Latin. Since then 
it has contributed to the formation of generations of priests, and 
we believe that it can still foster vocations. We are in agreement 
with a modern academician in recognizing that all the pages of 
this dialogue do not offer the same grain, but we part company 
with him when he writes: 


To brandish the scarecrow of requirements and responsibilities, and to 
repeat, as a basic motif, that the exercise of the priesthood requires a dif- 
ficult sanctity, is not to foster vocations, but to turn away aspirants. 
Though it is to be recommended during a sacerdotal retreat, and to a 
bishop approaching his consecration, to bring him face to face with his 
duties and to arouse him to perfection, yet who would dare to advise the 
reading of this treatise by a young man concerned about his course? !% 


Sacerdotal perfection, in spite of the austere form it assumes in 
Chrysostom, remains lovable and attractive. His very concrete 
descriptions say enough to the eyes and the imagination of his 
readers to enable them to discover the depth of the doctrine and 
a chart to the duties of the priest and the bishop, which Chrysos- 
tom wished to give. This was well seen by one of our author’s 


18 Cf. Gerhard Fittkau, Der Begriff des Mysteriums bet Johannes Chrysostomus 
(Bonn: 1933), p. 202. 


19 Cardinal Grent, “‘La jeunesse de saint Jean Chrysostome,” Ecclesia: Lectures 
Chrétiennes, 1957, p. 33. 
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contemporaries. St. Isidore of Pelusium, *° writing to Eustace, 
speaks to him thus: 


I am sending you the book you asked for; and I expect from it the 
same fruit for you that it has never failed to bear for all the world. Its 
reading has never penetrated a soul without wounding it with the divine 
love. Its purpose is to place the priesthood far above the most august 
objects of our veneration, to raise it to a divine sphere, inaccessible to 
every profane element and requiring in him who undertakes it a life with- 
out spot and free from all reproach. Yes, John, that oracle of the Byzantine 
Church, that luminous interpreter of the hidden things of God, has known 
how to coordinate his teaching with so much light, science, and precision, 
that all pastors, both fervent apostles and priests, and lax and negligent 
ministers, all may contemplate in it, first, the wherewithal to nourish their 
virtues; second, that by which to correct their infidelities. 


One cannot say more. The priesthood according to St. John 
Chrysostom is summarized in the reply made by Peter to the Lord 
when He asked him if he truly loved Him: “Yea, Lord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee” (John 21:15). 





20In the opinion of St. Isidore of Pelusium the work On the Priesthood, the 
most precious and the best known of the writings of St. John Chrysostom, was 
even then regarded as a classic. He paid enthusiastic tributes to the greatness of 
Chrysostom as a priest and as an orator. See his letter to Heraclius, PG, 78, 1317. 





Space-Time and the Sait 


Robert O'Hara, C.P. 


N A letter dated 1923, Dom John Chapman wrote: “Apropos 

of your remarks—in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
most pious souls seem to have gone through a period in which 
they felt sure that God had reprobated them (for example, the 
nuns to whom Pére Caussade wrote his wonderful letters). ‘This 
doesn’t seem to happen nowadays. But the corresponding trial of 
our contemporaries seems to be the feeling of not having any 
faith; not temptations against any particular article (usually) but 
a mere feeling that religion is not true. It is an admirable pur- 
gative just as the eighteenth century one was; it takes all the 
pleasure out of spiritual exercises, and strips the soul naked.” ? 

In this letter Chapman suggests that pious souls in their search 
for union with God experience difficulties that are not only in- 
trinsic to the nature of this supernatural effort, and therefore 
always present, but undergo as well very specific trials that are 
dated—in other words, contemporary with the age in which these 
souls live. This point of view brings out a fact we sometimes 
forget, that the spiritual life is not lived in a void, but in the 
souls of persons living in definite places, at definite periods of 





1 Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B., ed., The Spiritual Letters of Dom John Chap- 
man (2nd ed.; London: Sheed and Ward, 1954), p. 43. 
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history, subject to local and contemporary influence. Since the 
spiritual life is a life lived on the intellectual level, it borrows 
some of its vocabulary, assumes some of its resonance and color- 
ing, takes some of its direction from the contemporary intellectual 
world. 

While we cannot always detect this truth at work in our own 
time, we readily see its effects in other ages. It is not at all sur 
prising to see Stoic, Gnostic, and neo-Platonic influences at work 
in the writings of early Christian authors. The first Christians 
lived in a world where these currents were strong, and if we find 
thought patterns and words borrowed from these extra-Christian 
sources, we should not consider them merely artificial adoptions, 
but the thinking through of the Christian solution to problems 
that faced that age’s Christian and non-Christian alike. Thus, 
when St. Clement wrote, “Come, I am going to tell you of the 
Logos and the mysteries of the Logos, and I will explain them 
to you in images with which you are familiar,’ * he was not just 
employing pedagogical trickery. He was thinking and writing like 
a man of his own age. 

We find a similar oneness with their time in the writings of 
Origen, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory. It is a commonplace that 
the very structure of thought of St. ‘Thomas Aquinas is one ex- 
pression of a culture which gave us Gothic architecture. 

We take it as a matter of course that the Imitation of Christ 
should mirror certain anti-intellectual tendencies, the distrust of 
its contemporary world for logic and metaphysics. In the ages of 
Calvinism, Jansenism, Quietism, periods in which Europe was 
torn by warring theologies treating of nature and grace, predes- 
tination and freedom, it was to be expected that even men of 
the calibre of St. Francis de Sales should have been tortured by 
fears for their salvation, tormented by feelings of despair oc- 
casioned by the discussions of theologians on predestination. This 
period, too, found St. Vincent de Paul so tortured by temptations 
against the faith that he wrote out the Credo and wore it over his 
heart so that in moments of deepest doubt he might place his 
hand upon the spot and make a gesture of belief. 


The holy of those days were one with their own age, their 
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country, their society, their culture, not merely in the chron- 
ological sense, but also in that their thoughts and feelings were 
as much a part of their time as the clothes they wore or the accent 
of their speech. 


CHRISTIANS, CHILDREN OF THEIR TIME 


What has been true is still true. ‘The Christians of today are 
children of their age, profiting from it, burdened by it. We find 
illustration of this in a statement of Lucien-Marie de St. Joseph, 
O.C.D. Giving reasons why contemplative religious women are 
desirous of doctrinal instruction, he writes: 


Negatively, and here they are insistent, the contemplative nuns see in 
it [doctrinal instruction], again quite rightly, a way of avoiding the 
perils that lie in the way of women, especially a spiritually life too de- 
pendent upon feeling, or else errors and deviations in the spiritual life 
caused by currents of modern thought, with whom all, men and women, 
risk being more or less permeated, even if they are not explicitly aware 
of it. It is a matter of experience, of which many proofs could be ad- 
duced, that the two great currents of present day thought, Existentialism 
and Marxism, percolate deeply, by a kind of osmosis, into the minds of 
numbers of people who have never read a word of Karl Marx or of 
Jean Paul Sartre. One finds confirmation of this even in contemplative 
convents, probably not in the violent form of these currents, both of them 
atheist in any case, but at least in a veiled, one is tempted to say, bap- 
tized form. * 

Winds that blow through the Left Bank stir leaves at Lisieux, 
Dijon, Lourdes, Fatima. The spiritually minded must face up to 
the same crises that test the not-so-spiritual among their contem- 
poraries. 

No matter how other-worldly a person becomes, he is born in- 
to a certain family, a certain neighborhood, a certain place, a 
certain time, and from these he receives a particular stamp. From 
the earliest years character receives an impress it carries with it 
through the rest of life. The fact that the soul seeking super- 
natural perfection subsequently makes conscious efforts to become 
detached from its world will not change the fact that for good or 
ill he is a citizen of his own time. 


3 Lucien-Marie de St. Joseph, O.C.D., Doctrinal Instruction of Religious Sisters 
(Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Press, 1956), p. 102, 
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Throughout early childhood, and still more in adult life, the 
mind is exposed, not merely to ideas that have energized past 
ages, but above all to those that engage the attention of the mod- 
ern world. One cannot wall them out. No matter how closely he | 
guards his home against them, no matter how remote the com 
munity or cloister he enters, he will find awaiting him there the 
same concerns, the same hopes, the same frustrations, the same 
demands that harry the world he left behind. 

There is an analogy between the artist and the saint. The artist 
knows by connaturality the grandeurs and miseries of his age and 
gives expression to them in his art. A great artist is of his own 
age. He may never arrive at answers to its problems but he must, 
at least, state the problems. So, too, the very holy in the strange 
workings out of grace and nature give to their personal holiness 
shapes and forms that have particular relevance for their con- 
temporaries everywhere. 


AGE OF ANXIETY 


For example, in Europe and in this country we are in the 
throes of what has been called the age of anxiety. W. H. Auden 
speaks of “the kingdom of anxiety.” + In European thought das 
Angst is a key phrase. 

It is not difficult to see why contemporary man is plagued by 
anxiety in a world ravaged by two terrible wars. Ours is the era 
of genocide, of human engineering, the world of slave labor vil- 
lages, of concentration camps. Yet anxiety inhabits both sides of 
the barbed wire. In his deeply moving The Victory of Father 
Karl, the story of a young German who was ordained at Dachau, 
Father Pies writes: 


Dachau was a highly concentrated world. ‘Toward the end a total of 
33,000 men from all the countries of Europe lived there, herded together 
in a tight, narrow space. Living among them one learned to estimate 
the ideological issues, difficulties, problems, failures, even worth of mod- 
ern man. In Dachau, except for the SS with their infernal cruelties, one 
met the man one encounters on any street today, with all the preoccupa- 


4 The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden (New York: Random House, 1945 
p. +66. 
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tions and problems peculiar to our time: the man struggling to make a 
living, victim of a housing shortage, deprived of freedom and suffering 
from hunger and homesickness. . . . ° 

Only a few had managed to preserve their moral personality and 
human dignity. Most had become victims of their most primitive drives 
and instincts. They were completely dominated by a fundamental anxiety 
which was the ultimate weapon at the disposal of the camp authorities. ° 


Anxiety, not serenity of spirit, is native to our time. Tomor- 
row adds new dimensions to the great agony of today. The pos- 
sibility, even probability, of the total annihilation of the human 
race or the mutation of the human species through radioactive 
fallout created by the explosion of nuclear devices is matter for 
daily comment in all media of public opinion. St. Paul’s words 
to the Corinthians “upon whom the final age of the world has 
come” (I Cor. 10:11) come home with stark realism. 


EPOCH OF ‘TRANSITION 


Besides external threats to our security there are other threats 
that challenge our inner individual integrity. We are in an age 
of transition. An old world is dying and a new one is being born. 
While we know what we have been and now are, it is not at all 
clear what lies ahead and what we should be doing to fashion the 
future. Individuals find it hard to evaluate themselves in con- 
temporary terms. A modern artist has said: “What am I? That is 
the question that constantly torments me.” * There are those who 
urge the individual to find strength for his weakness by complete- 
ly merging himself with social groups—the family, neighborhood, 
state, community. On the other hand, there is the danger that in 
socializing himself, in establishing “‘togetherness,” he may simply 
bring about a kind of annihilation of the self. 

The spiritual-minded know these same problems and trials. 
They too know anxiety, frustration, the inability to reduce the 
elements of life to a satisfactory formula. There are always factors 

5 Pies, S.J., The Victory of Father Karl (New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
1957), p. 100. 

6 Ibid., p. 111. 

7 Max Beckman, ‘Family Picture, 1920,” New York Times Magazine, Sept. 29, 
1957, p. 25. 
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that escape easy solution. For every such problem discussed in 
journals of philosophy, sociology, psychology, one can find similar 
ones in the spiritual writings of the day, and still more in the 
consciences of men and women. The married who try to live a 
sacramental Christian life in our day know a frustration in their 
spiritual life that goes deep, for the very architecture of the mod- 
ern home gives form to a hostile spirit in today’s family. Does the 
organization man find that his life tends to become a “‘rat race?” 

Many sincere priests and religious experience the same thing 
in their own lives, although they may hesitate to use the phrase. 
Does the man-on-the-street citizen fear absorption by the state, 
the employee absorption by the corporation? Religious know in- 
stinctively that the very form of their existence as religious, which 
had its beginnings in the solitary life, seems to leave little room 
now for the individual. Religious in our day have asked: Is the 
monk for the monastery or the monastery for the monk? The very 
asking of the question is significant. Does the man of vision find 
it hard to achieve status in the political and business world? The 
question, “Why is it that the ‘safe’ person, the cautious one, who 
consciously or unconsciously walks with great care in the foot- 
steps of those who have gone before—why is it that this type 
tends to become superior, rather than the brilliant or far-seeing?”’ 
This question was discussed, not at a business man’s convention 
nor a political rally, nor in a barracks bull session, but at a na- 
tional religious convention. Again, the very effort to adapt to the 
changed circumstances of modern life has occasioned much un- 
easiness among religious who find that they must learn to de- 
emphasize in their lives elements which they had been trained 
to regard as sacred, and at the same time to embrace new form- 
ulas which, but a few years before, would have been judged 
harmful. 


‘TENSIONS OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


These things are mentioned simply to show that the tensions 
of the profane world are well known in the spiritual world. As 
Gerald Vann has put it: “We live in an age of anxiety and fear; 
and these tensions once experienced are not likely to be confined 
to political or economic matters. True, religion can be the sta- 
bilizing factor which minimizes and perhaps dissipates altogether 
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the natural fears which today oppress humanity; but the thing 
can also work the other way round, and a person suffering from a 
natural sense of insecurity may easily feel its repercussions in the 
sphere of religion.” ® 

That is as it ought to be. 

I suggest three reasons why there ought to be this bond of 
community in trial between the soul’s life of intimacy with God 
and the profane world. The first reason is compassion. There is 
something unchristian, something unnatural, in a holiness that 
is impervious to the stresses besetting the world around it, as the 
glaze of porcelain protects it from ordinary friction. St. Paul 
counted everything as loss except to know and share in Jesus’ 
sufferings. That oneness of suffering revealed itself, not merely in 
compassion, sympathy with the Crucified Himself, but also with 
all those who were knitted together in the mystical body of pain. 
There would be a perverse cruelty in a world all too familiar with 
anxiety, frustration, monotony, purposelessness, pain, if the de- 
vout and faithful were to know only security and peace. It is 
fitting that some of the contemporary era’s evil seep into the 
world of the spirit, no matter how tightly it be sealed off, no mat- 
ter how closely its approaches be guarded. 

The second reason is reparation. Ours is not an age of peace and 
plenty, of rest from labor and the quiet enjoyment of the fruits 
of the past. It is an apocalyptic era. No previous epoch can rival 
the quantity of its sin. This weight of evil calls for something in 
Christianity to balance it. The blow that is struck in malice must 
be received in patience and love. “Without the shedding of blood 
there is no forgiveness,’ St. Paul wrote to the Hebrews (9:22). 
That does not mean that only martyrs in blood can take the 
reparative role. ‘There must also be those numberless “white’’ 
martyrs who without shedding their blood will know chronic pain, 
exhaustion, effort without achievement, journeying into dark- 
ness, life without success. When our Lord entered upon His 
Passion, the Evangelist tells us, ““He began to feel dread and to 
be exceedingly troubled” (Mark 14:32). Today, Gethsemane is 
the world. No disciple of the Master can claim exemption from 
the pressures it exacts. 





8 Gerald Vann, O.P., “The Confessor’s Problem,” in John M. Todd, ed., The 
Springs of Morality (New York: Macmillan, 1956), p. 208. 
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The third reason has to do with solutions. Granted that there 
be this sharing of problems, the holy must come up with solutions, 
if not ultimate, at least adapted to our perilous times. It is the 
saints who see the world in perspective, know it for what it is, 
because by the very fact of their total dedication they live on the 
deepest levels of human experience. The saint does not live on 
the surface of human existence where the perspectives are false. 
For him life is stripped to its essentials where what is primary is 
always primary. It is immaterial whether he speculates much 
about the issues, but without doubt he lives them, and in the 
course of time will work out in his own life the uncertainties ol 
the times with bravery, trust, abandonment. The philosophers 
can speculate about nothingness. The saint must walk its edge— 
tremble, but not fall. 


No PLACE FOR THE MEDIOCRE 


Ours is a time for greatness, when no one can afford to be 
mediocre. We may not be given the vocation of extraordinary 
holiness in a vision that will penetrate all the shadows. Yet the 
very least that can be expected of us is the capacity to endure 
greatly, to suffer. That capacity, strengthened by love and total 
abandonment, is the need of the hour and the building of the 
future. 

And yet it is more than likely that in the modern crisis there 
will appear giants of God who will possess this further vision. 
They will probe the darkness beyond the range of speculation. 
Saints are not pragmatists; they are contemplatives, and a con- 
templative is a seer, one who sees. A contemplative is one who 
sees things as they are, sees them in their relationship to God. 
Saints live on the frontiers of the spirit from which they can 
send to us reports of what they find there. It is wisdom to watch 
and listen. Men like Augustine, Dominic, Francis, and Ignatius 
not only saw far into the future, but to a great extent controlled 
it. 

Accordingly, while so many of our contemporaries are shat- 
tered by ambiguities, confusions, by the meaninglessness, the 
seeming absurdity of the world and life, there will be saints sub- 
ject to the same tensions, confronted by the same anarchy, who 
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will discern a pattern in the apparent chaos, who will see in all 
the whirling of atoms law and purpose. The complete story can- 
not be known in our time, but when it is finally written it will 
be seen that, while others stumbled and fell, feeling their way 
through darkness, the saint walked firmly, with sure step, like 
one being led. 








The Prayer of Remembering 
Paul Hinnebusch, O.P. 


RAYER is “‘something which needs no bodily strength,” says 

St. Teresa of Avila, “but only love, and the formation of a 
habit.’ ! Neither weariness nor sickness is really an obstacle to 
it—we can pray in spite of them. Jesus promised that we would 
find our very rest from weariness in prayer: “Come to Me, all 
you who labor and are burdened, and I will give you rest” (Matt. 
11:28), | 

There is an exhausting way of praying and there is a restful 
way of praying. An old Dominican sister, when she was tired, had 
a habit of going into the convent chapel, sitting down, and say- 
ing, “Lord, I am weary. Just let me rest here a while with You.” 
Turning within herself, she would think of Jesus dwelling in her 
soul, crowned with thorns and Himself utterly exhausted. She 
remembered that He too had had a hard day’s work the day be- 
fore He died—teaching in the Temple, even before instructing 
His disciples at the Last Supper. After that, in agony, He prayed 
in the Garden of Olives, was dragged before the high priest 
Annas, and then to Caiphas, all the while receiving continual 
abuse. At last He was forced to sit down, not that He might rest, 
but that His persecutors might crown Him with thorns. 

This is the vision that came to mind as that old sister recalled 
Him, sitting there completely exhausted. And in her own fatigue 
she would say to our Lord in the words of the Dies Irae: Quaer- 
ens me, sedisti lassus (“Seeking me, Thou didst sit exhausted”’). 
Is it so hard to believe that sitting for these moments in the 


LSt. Teresa of Avila, Life (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1944), p. 43. 
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presence of the weary Jesus, she would find herself refreshed so 
that she could continue mental prayer with ease, enjoying now 
the sweetness of His presence? 

This is what we may call a relaxing kind of prayer, but there 
is also a tiring kind of prayer, in which the brain works too much, 
thinking things out, fatiguing itself further in trying to com- 
municate with God in many words. That is a mistake. ‘The minds 
of men and women of today, religious and laity, are frequently 
already worn out from concentration on the day’s labor. They 
have no energy left to think many profound thoughts. ‘The body 
is so tired the mind cannot control its thoughts but is distracted 
in every direction. Let the soul rather withdraw its attention 
from everything and turn within itself to find God. All the soul 
must do to rest in God is remember that He is there within. There 
is no reason to go looking for Him with extensive reasonings, 
words, imaginings. If the soul would but turn within, it would 
find Him. “He is not far from any one of us,” says St. Paul. “For 
in Him we live and move and have our being” (Acts 17:27 f.). 

God’s presence in the human soul differs in a marvelous way 
from His presence in other creatures. He is present in everything 
He has made by His power, because His power holds all things 
in existence. But in the case of men, His chosen creatures, His 
power is benevolent love, a love of profound concern which pre- 
serves souls for Himself, and seeks their company, desiring that 
they taste the sweetness of His presence. “Cast all your anxiety 
upon Him because He cares for you” (I Pet. 5:7). The whole 
purpose of God’s loving care is to lead the soul to enjoy intimacy 
with Him. By the divine indwelling through sanctifying grace, 
He is there in the soul in a very special way, giving it the power 
to contact Him directly, to be sweetly aware of His presence, so 
that it may relax in the upholding power of His love and care, 
so earnestly does He desire conversation with that soul. St. James 
says, in words that are among the most consoling in Sacred 
Scripture: “Draw near to God, and He will draw near to you” 
(Jas. 4:8). It is as easy as that. If the human heart turns to Him, 
He will turn to it. “If a soul is seeking God, its Beloved is seek- 
ing it much more.” ? 





2 St. John of the Cross, Living Flame (Westminster, Md.; The Newman Press, 
199), stanza III, par. ois Pe 7%; 
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To RECOLLECT, TO REMEMBER 


‘The soul’s method for relaxing in the divine presence can be 
summed up in one phrase, to remember. The prayer of recol- 
lection is the prayer of remembering, reminding oneself that 
God is within. The word recollect implies a conscious effort to 
remember, and the prayer of recollection requires this same con- 
scious effort. “Be careful to remember who is really the guest of 
your soul,” says St. Teresa. * 

But Teresa adds that this kind of prayer is not merely the 
making of an act of faith in the divine indwelling. It is ‘“‘en- 
deavoring to realize it by experience.” * We remind ourselves that 
God is in us so that we may actually experience the sweetness of 
His presence. 

But is that all that is necessary, merely taking care to recall 
that He is with you? The word recollect also connotes the act 
of collecting together something that has been scattered—in a 
spiritual application, to gather together the scattered attentions 
of one’s faculties, scattered upon, gone out to, the things of the 
world. To turn attention to remembering God, the soul must 
withdraw its attention from everything else. “It is called the 
prayer of recollection because in it the soul brings together all 
its faculties and enters into itself to be with God. It is a with- 
drawing of the powers to the interior of the soul.” ® 

Thus, the prayer of recollection requires the mortification of 
the senses, turning them aside from idle talk, curiosity, eager 
listening to gossip or news. It entails the avoiding of things which 
unduly stimulate the imagination. 


The two meanings of recollect—‘‘to gather together” and ‘to 
recall’”——are summed up by St. Teresa: “We ought to withdraw 
into the interior of our souls .. . by reminding ourselves of Him 


who keeps us company, form the habit of excluding exterior 
things and of fleeing the occasions of distractions from without.” ® 
Keep your rules of silence, seek solitude whenever you possibly 
can. For, says St. Teresa, ‘the Lord always gives us an opportun- 
ity if we want one. I say always: for though there may be times 

3 St. Teresa of Avila, Pater Noster (St. Meinrad, Indiana: Grail Publications, 


1949), p. 14. 
t Ibid., p. 7. 5 Ibid., p. 20. 6 Ibid. 
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when we are prevented by various hindrances, and even by illness, 
from spending much time alone, there are plenty of others when 
we are in sufficiently good health to do so.” * 

Those who complain most about having no time to pray are 
frequently those who waste most time when they are free. They 
may very well be those who pass an entire holiday in idle enter- 
tainments or useless reading, without giving one extra moment 
to prayer. They do not realize that time is passing, and the 
precious habit of recollection can be acquired in those very God- 
given free moments, snatched here and there. If in these odd 
moments one is tired, there is still no problem. The answer is, 
relax in the presence of God. Prayer, says St. Teresa, “needs no 
bodily strength, but only love and the formation of a habit.” § 
That is, if a soul loves Him enough, it will make opportunities 
to seek Him out, take every opportunity He gives, and thus form 
a habit, so that in a flash, at any time and in any place, the soul 
can quickly withdraw within itself and enjoy the sweetness of 
His presence. 


‘THE DIFFICULTY OF A Goop BEGINNING 


“Even though at first it may cause you some fatiguing effort,” 
says St. Teresa, “for everything is difficult until one becomes ac- 
customed to it, I can assure you that you will soon be consoled 
to realize that, without any fatiguing effort on your part, you 
will find within you the almighty Father to whom you pray.” ® 
“Let the soul,” the Saint advises, “in accustoming itself to recol- 
lection, disregard the initial fatigue. . . . If with serious diligence, 
you continue your efforts for several days, you will clearly per- 
ceive that benefit you will derive from your efforts. . .. No soon- 
er does the soul manifest its desire for recollection, than the 
senses straightway obey and become submissive. They wander 
again, but it is a great gain that they are now inclined to obey... . 
If the will recalls them, the senses return with increasing alac- 
me. 

This prayer of recollection depends on our own will’s desire 
to obtain it. And we can attain it with the help of God. We can 
have it whenever our soul reaches out for it, whenever we close 


7 Tbid. 8 Life, loc. cit. 9 Pater Noster, p. 23. 10 Jbid., p. 12. 
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the door upon the world to be alone with God. This prayer is 
not infused contemplation, but it is the highest prayer we can 
acquire by our own efforts, and therefore depends on us as a 
preparation for infused contemplation. 


‘THE IMPORTANCE OF PREVIOUS RECOLLECTION 


This mental recollection must take place before turning to 
real prayer. The surest method is silently to recollect oneself for 
a space of time before the beginning of vocal prayer. For a few 
minutes, especially if tired and tense, one should first silently 
relax in God’s presence, as by going to chapel ahead of time. If 
that is impossible, then as soon as the bell sounds for prayer, at 
once everything else must be shut out, and the soul’s attention 
turned to God. 

The interiorly recollected heart can contemplate the Passion, 
can represent Christ to itself within itself, and can offer Him to 
the Father without going out to seek Him on Mount Calvary or 
in the Garden. When the meditative soul turns within and finds 
Jesus, it will find Him making that everlasting offering of Him- 
self to the Father, and at once, in union with His divine inten- 
tion, it will be offering itself in Christ and Christ in it. 

Thus, throughout the period of prayer, with thoughtful effort 
the soul will find itself praying in Him. Sometimes it will be aware 
that He within is speaking to the soul the words of the prayer. At 
other times it will be addressing these words to Him. Sometimes 
the soul will be praying in Christ for Christ——that is, for the suf- 
fering and needy members of His body, the Church. It will be in 
union with His intentions, for all those whom He desires to help 
through human prayers. Vocal prayers can thus be recited, not 
only in peace, but without weariness, as well. The recollected 
recitation of vocal prayer can be relaxing and refreshing, and 
especially if often during the day one rests momentarily in the 
God who dwells within. 

St. Teresa has something to say about those who give up prayer 
on the plea that they are too sick, too busy, too tired. She says 
that to give up prayer in time of trials is to add “more trials to 
them,” to “shut the door upon God so that He shall not give you 
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the joy of praying.” | Such a one does not find that refreshment 
for his soul which God promises to those who come to Him in 
prayer when they labor and are heavily burdened. These people, 
St. Teresa says, “are serving God at great cost to themselves; but 
when people practice the prayer of recollection, the Lord Him- 
self bears the cost: in exchange for a little labor on their part, He 
gives them such consolation as will enable them to bear their 
trials.” }* 

“And even despite illness, or other hindrances, we can still en- 
gage in true prayer, when there is love in the soul, by offering up 
that very impediment, remembering Him for whom we suffer it 
and being resigned to it. . . . It is here that love comes in. 
With a little care, great blessings can be acquired at times when 
the Lord deprives us of our hours of prayer by sending us trials.’’ 1 
It is at times of sickness and trial that the method of resting in 
the weary Jesus is most effective in putting the soul in His 
presence. 


No one should be discouraged who wishes to arrive at this state of 
prayer of recollection, which, I repeatedly insist, is within our power. 
Accustom yourself to it, and gradually you will gain self-mastery. Instead 
of dissipating your powers in aimless distractions, strive for mastery over 
self by forcing your faculties to recollection in the interior of your soul... . 

If you apply yourself, I know that with the help of God, you will 
succeed after a year, or perhaps even after six months. Realize how short 
a time this is to acquire a grace so well suited to become a solid founda- 
tion for those exalted things to which our Lord perhaps will deign to 
call you. Thus, by the very fact that you were close to Him [in recollec- 
tion], He will find in you excellent dispositions. May it please His Majes- 
ty never to permit you to withdraw from His presence. * 


11 Fife, p. 52. 13 Tbid., p. 43. 
12 Ibid. 14 Pater Noster, p. 24 f. 








Complacency and Concern 
Frederick E. Crowe, S.J. 


CCORDING to the familiar proverb you can’t make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear. Still, you can make something. Some 
kind of cheap wallet can be improvised. It may not do if you are 
traveling first-class on a luxury liner, but it might serve as a make- 
shift in immigrant steerage. 

Behind this homely illustration are the two compartments of 
necessity and possibility, which divide human activity. Faced with 
possibility, the magnificence of what still can be, man rises to 
effort, to striving, to action. Before necessity, what already is, man 
sits down passively and submissively. To live wisely and gain the 
most out of life we must have, on the one hand, a clear view and 
acceptance of the necessities and inevitabilities of our human sit- 
uation, and, on the other, a shrewd estimate of the possibilities 
it affords, with a consequent attitude of concern and endeavor. 
Every situation has its aspect of hard necessity; effort in that di- 
rection is wasted. But it also has its opportunities, and in them 
lies hope of accomplishment. 

When we turn to the sources of spiritual doctrine in Scripture, 
we are not surprised to find two kinds of exhortations and ex- 
amples given us. The same Lord who teaches us how to find rest 
also tells us how we are to strive: we are to enter by the narrow 
gate (Luke 13:24), while at the same time we can find rest for 
our souls by learning from Christ to be meek and humble (Matt. 
11:29). Again, we are given most pressing and urgent directives 
on the solicitude we are to cultivate: we are to take heed, to 
watch and pray (Mark 13:33); we are to keep ourselves ready 
(Matt. 24:44); we are to be vigilant, praying at all times (Luke 
21:36). But then we are told not to be solicitous, not to pay too 
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much attention to tomorrow for life and food and drink and cloth- 
ing (Matt. 6:25-34). What is contained here is a good sales talk 
on submitting to simple necessity; for we cannot by taking thought 
add a single cubit to our stature, and it is futile to try to do so. 

St. Paul, who continually overflows with thanksgiving to God 
for what he has gratuitously received, also insists that he is not 
content with receiving, but is stretching forward to the things 
that are before, pressing toward the mark (Phil. 3:13 f.), fighting 
the good fight to win the crown of justice (II Tim. 4:7 f.). St. 
Peter, who on Thabor thought it was “good for us to be here” 
(Mark 9:4), and would have been happy to remain in prayerful 
contemplation, found on the long road that led from Jerusalem 
through Samaria and Joppe and Antioch to Rome and Vatican 
Hill, that life was not just contemplation of the glory of God but 
also a stern and unremitting effort to transform the world. 

These references, though they may at first seem to have little 
connection, can be ordered around the contrasting notions of 
necessity and possibility. We cannot, of course, exhaust the riches 
of divine meaning with mere human ideas. Still, we must use 
these human ideas, for we have no others. Though God reveals 
divine truths to us, He expects us to understand them by our 
acquired human ideas. 

There are two attitudes toward life. We find, on one hand, the 
rest which comes from submission to life’s necessary limitations; 
on the other, the effort which strives to surpass present limita- 
tions and arrive at higher possible goals. On one hand, the simple 
complacency which acquiesces to what is and must be; on the 
other, the concern and solicitude which do not stop at acquies- 
cence, but contend for what is not yet but may be. On one hand. 
the childlike attitude which is content to receive passively; on the 
other, the athlete’s strenuous endeavor to conquer and win the 
reward. On one hand, the hermit withdrawn in contemplation 
and enjoyment of the good; on the other, the restless activity of 
the apostle traveling the highways of the world looking for the 
good that is to come in the kingdom of God. 


THE NECESSARY AND THE POSSIBLE 


These two factors of the necessary and the possible belong to 
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every life on earth, because every life has both a past and a future. 

Look at the past, what has occurred and now forever will be. 
Here all is necessity, and the only proper spiritual attitude is the 
passive one of submission. Caesar has forever crossed the Rubicon. 
Jt is forever true that Henry VIII broke with Rome. St. Ignatius, 
frciung and helpless at Loyola, has picked up and read Ludolph’s 
Life of Christ, and that fact has passed into history beyond recall. 
The consequences of these events still stretch into the future, 
undetermined and uncertain, partially subject to our control, but 
the events themselves are granite mountains. They will stand to 
eternity, and God Himself cannot change them. 

We all have a past and what was, was, with its moments of glory 
and its humiliating failures. Those governed by natural motives 
may busy themselves in rethinking the past into a more flattering 
account and erecting a wall of pleasant memories to screen from 
their sight those that disturb their self-complacency. Such efforts 
are normal, but never wholly successful. However, grace can op- 
erate to counteract them in some degree, and effect a salutary re- 
call of past lapses. Hence St. Ignatius, in the first week of his 
Spiritual Exercises, provides a form for telling over again the 
tale of one’s life with all its humiliating history. ! 

The memory of the past may be painful, but the strain and 
effort to erase it from the book of history only to add to the 
agony, and are in vain. The only rational attitude toward the 
past is one of humble acceptance. I am what I am. My past is 
what it is. It has entered into the granite mountains of God’s 
annals. It pertains to His declared and unalterable will. Even 
my sins, those blanks in my life that turned beauty into ugliness, 
were permitted by God and belong, insofar as they are facts, in 
the category of necessity. That they were freely committed is an 
object of continually renewed sorrow, but that they were is a 
necessary fact. 

But the future—ah, that holds possibility. ‘There is an area of 
opportunity in which the results are not already determined but 
are under our dominion. Che sara, sara, the song says, but the 
world is only half-made yet, and we have an opportunity to share 
in its completion. 





1St. Ignatius of Loyola: The Spiritual Exercises, The Exercises of the First 


Week, 
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Our LIMITED DOMINION 


This world at least is ours. God gave it to us to have and to 
rule: ‘“Let us make man to our image and likeness; and let him 
have dominion over the fishes... and the fowls .. . and the 
beasts and the whole earth” (Gen. 1:26). And to Adam and Eve 
He said: “Increase and multiply, and fill the earth and subdue 
it, and rule over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls of the air, 
and all living creatures that move upon the earth” (Gen. 1:28). 

However, our dominion does have its limitations. St. ‘Thomas 
has a useful distinction here between the power to command and 
the power to use.” The idea seems to be that we can make laws 
in the one case, but in the other we can only learn the laws that 
already obtain and use them for our purposes. We cannot com- 
mand the universe the way God did when He said, “Let there be 
light,” and light followed; but we can learn the laws that govern 
its operation and make strategic use of them to our own ends. 

Farmers, when they plant and grow and harvest their crops, 
cannot alter the course of the seasons. ‘They cannot have June in 
January. But they do learn without study the law of the changing 
seasons, and, submitting to necessity, they make use of planting 
weather when it is here. 

Boys dream of being able to fly as a bird does. Every once in a 
while one of them steps off a rooftop and tries it. Adults, on the 
other hand, in accord with God’s designs, have worked out by 
theory and experiment the order governing interaction of air and 
propeller and wingspread, and by submitting to what they find 
in nature have been able to use it for flying even better than the 
birds do. 

When we come to consider the dominion we have over our- 
selves, the picture grows still more complicated. Modern fiction 
tells us we are iron-willed men who are masters of ourselves and 
our destiny or else it excuses every moral abomination on the 
grounds that the doer is sick and cannot control his impulses. The 
wise course is to study the situation, see what we are, and discover 
the opportunities to become what we are not. 

For example, over part of our human makeup we have no 
more control than we have over the external world. We can use, 





2 Summa theol., Ia, q. 96, a. 2. 
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but cannot command. Thus we take medicine, using the chem- 
istry of the body to achieve the health over which we lack domin- 
ion. Sometimes we do have the power to command, but with 
varying success. We have what Aristotle called despotic control 
over hand and tongue and foot. We move them at will. We say 
the word, and they obey, as slaves obey despots. But by no means 
do we have the same dominion over sense life. We give orders to 
our imagination. It may obey, but only under prodding. The 
passions are still more intractable. We tell our anger to subside. 
Maybe it does, but not without rumbles of rebellion. We have 
only political control over the passions, the sort a state has over 
free citizens. 


Our WiLL Nor WHOLLY OuR Own 


Within the will itself we might expect at last to find ourselves 
masters. But the fact is that the very first act of the will is never 
free. It is the work of God, who draws us to the good, and in this 
step we are merely passive. Our freedom consists in yielding to 
the attraction, in consenting to seek the good we now mysterious- 
ly love. 

God’s initiative sets limits to what we can do in the spiritual 
life. It is sometimes said: “You have to take the first step; God 
will do the rest.” But when you think about it—God takes the 
first step always. What is meant, of course, is that God has al- 
ready taken it in the attraction to the good. We have only to 
follow. But, since the first step is God’s, our field of choice is 
limited by His. True, inspirations come in such abundance that 
we rarely realize our passivity under God’s motions. Nonetheless, 
it is also true that all through life the only grace we can follow is 
the one God gives when He gives it. We burn with a holy desire 
for martyrdom, and God gives us instead the fleeting thought to 
sweep our rooms. We brush this one aside, because it does not 
seem to be much of a grace compared to the one we want, and 
anyway we are busy today. 

There are other limitations to our freedom. We cannot fix our 
wills solidly in good. They are not made of iron. The will is a 
rational potency which follows where reason leads—and minds 
can change. It is a faltering potency, a treacherous potency, which 
can corrupt the mind to make wrong appear right. We cannot 
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determine today tomorrow's choices. Present freedom does not 
extend that far. We can only will the good today, and again to- 
morrow, and once more the day after until we die. The best 
resolutions are the strategic resolutions, those which initiate a 
train of events now that will act almost in spite of us tomorrow. 
I want to get up at six in the morning, but I cannot determine 
right now my action at six. What I can do is set my alarm to go 
off at six and by this strategy partially overcome my innate weak- 
ness. ‘The ascetical life too has its strategic decisions. The best 
retreat resolution sets in motion a train of activity which will pro- 
ceed automatically, as far as possible, and continue to produce 
effects all year. This is true, for instance, of the Ignatian elec- 
tion of a state of life, for entrance into a state of life brings with 
it a whole host of automatic aids to conduct. 


DOMINION OVER OTHER PEOPLE 


The limitations of our power become most evident in dealing 
with other people. Souls are not converted by our sermons or 
letters or visits or books, or even by our example. We have a role 
to play, but the impulse toward Christ comes to the sinner from 
God, and the following of Christ is the free act of the sinner 
cooperating with God. Even our Lord, in His human activity, did 
not make converts. He accepted those His Father sent. “All that 
the Father giveth to Me shall come to Me: and him that cometh 
to Me I will not cast out” (John 6:37). “I have manifested Thy 
name to the men whom Thou hast given Me” (ibid., 17:6). One 
would wish, of course, to see the great and influential converted. 
But God may not wish it, and then our course is clear: ‘I confess 
to Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, because Thou hast 
hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them to little ones. Yea, Father; for so hath it seemed good in 
Thy sight” (Matt. 11:25 f.). 

Our part is to submit to limitation and necessity. The very 
past with its sins and negligences determines in some degree the 
sort of future we can have. ‘Temperament hems us in and restricts 
us to courses that are actually possible, even though our ideals 
remain unchanged. The hard unyielding character of the world 
around us, the inflexible determination of our neighbors—all 
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these set boundaries to what we can do. The free initiative of 
God, who after all is running both the world of nature and the 
world of grace, leaves us only a limited area for the exercise of 
our own activity. Practical wisdom takes note of this and submits 
to present limitations. 


THE BouNDARY BETWEEN “‘MusT” AND “CAN” 


The boundary between necessity and possibility may change 
as we grow in power, and as we grow in conformity to God’s will. 
The boundary shifts with the course of history. Our forefathers 
could do nothing with the weather except pray God to send bet- 
ter. Today we are making the first feeble attempts to control it, 
and we do not know where these may lead. 

As science extends its dominion more and more over nature, 
so grace extends its reign more and more over the passions, but 
only gradually. The novice who applies a vise to his thoughts, 
determined to achieve the rigid control of a saint or break his 
head trying, has found the right formula for breaking his head. 
The young religious who spends long hours of uninterrupted 
study without respite at his desk is inviting trouble and is almost 
certain to have the invitation accepted. 

There is also change in our subjective attitude toward necessity 
and possibility. As we more and more recognize God’s activity in 
the world and more and more conform our wills to His, we grow 
from mere submission to complacency in what is, and must be, 
by the will of God. Necessity connotes constraint, and there is 
constraint only if we exceed our limitations and exaggerate our 
powers. As law is a strait jacket to those who bend toward evil, 
but a liberation to those who desire good, so reality and the laws 
and the limits it sets up, are a hard necessity to those eager for 
rebellion but a cause of complacency to those who have come to 
love the ways of God. 

Hence, the true dichotomy is not really submission to necessity 
and seizure of opportunity, but complacentia boni and intentio 
finis. We may translate them, “complacency in the good that is” 
and “concern for the good that may be.” 

Complacency is acquiescent; it is joy and contentment in what 
is. Like God in Genesis, it views all things and sees that they are 
good, It is at peace in this knowledge, 
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Our Lord said, “Learn of Me, because I am meek and humble 
of heart: and you shall find rest for your souls” (Matt. 11:29). 
Why do the meek and humble find rest for their souls? Because 
they are content with their place in the world. They are not 
pining for what is not. They accept what has been given them. 
Complacency rejoices not only in what is but also in the network 
of causes beyond its control determining the future. We lie down 
at night and think of the earth revolving in a circuit that will 
bring up the dawn without any intervention on our part. Com- 
placency relaxes in this knowledge and goes peacefully to sleep. 
where undue concern would hurry the earth up or slow it down 
according to its desire. Concern does not rest in the good that is 
but seeks the good that is not yet. It is not acquiescent. It is in 
labor. It wants to improve the world. Christian concern above all 
wants to further the kingdom of God: ‘““Thy kingdom come; Thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


STRIKING A BALANCE 


Both complacency and concern are necessary. One complements 
and moderates the other, although exaggeration may occur in 
either direction. Undue complacency lapses into laziness. Undue 
concern sours into anxiety. There is an overdose of concern, for 
instance, in a man who feels that his hour of prayer is wasted 
unless he ends with a stern resolution, day after day forcing him- 
self to new resolves until discouragement at repeated failures and 
disgust at the drudgery of it all may lead him to give up alto- 
gether. The opposite extreme is found in a person who has dis- 
carded resolutions and all method, to bask in simple loving 
contemplation. When affective sweetness deserts him, he has noth- 
ing left, and his prayer may amount only to a drowsy waiting for 
the breakfast bell. 

We are regularly told nowadays of the hectic pace set by the 
western world and the pleasant contrast of lotus lands of the East 
like Thailand. True, the West may tend to stress activity, but it 
would be a grave mistake to erect as an ideal, tranquil existence 
without concern for progress. If it is true that in the West many 
die in their fifties of a heart attack, it is also true that huge num- 
bers of Asians and Africans die in infancy without medicine or 
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hygiene. Moreover, it is the West that for centuries has evan- 
gelized the nations, pushed forward the study of revelation, de- 
veloped a liturgy, founded religious orders, and organized the 
charity of Christian hearts into an effective force for the better- 
ment of the world. 

On the other hand, it is useless to deny that we ignore an es- 
sential feature of our growth if we concentrate wholly on activity. 
A large part of our spirituality should be receptive, submissive, 
complacent. 

There are objective grounds for forming a judgment in this 
matter. There is a hint in the anxiety neuroses common in the 
western world, and it is very interesting that the philosophies of 
possibility—those which insist that man is a creature striving for 
the not-yet 
a prominent role. There is another hint of the trend toward ex- 
aggeration in the young of today. Youth is a time of dreams, and 
the magic of dreams gives a sense of omnipotence without room 
for anxiety. In adulthood and middle age harsh reality forces it- 
self upon us. Dreams lose their power to satisfy, while desire 
remains undiminished, and we become the victims of schemes 
and ambitions without room for complacency. Advancing years 
mellow us to a better balance between submission to what is and 





are also the philosophies in which anxiety has played 


concern for progress. The set jaw and frowning forehead of grim 
resolve relax into the placid wrinkles and tranquil features of 
measured industry. 


CHRIST THE EXEMPLAR 


If it is true that complacency has a more basic role in Christian 
life than concern, we can expect to find an indication of it in the 
divine life of the Trinity and the human life of the incarnate 
Word; for they are our exemplars. 

The immediate exemplar of Christian life is Christ our Lord. 
To discover the passive element of submission in His human life, 
it is natural to turn to the hidden years at Nazareth. Engaged, no 
doubt, in a boy’s tasks and occupations and, later, in those of a 
man, the activity of Jesus’ life took second place to what He was 
receiving during those years. St. Luke tells us that He grew in 
wisdom, and age, and grace, before God and man. As He grew, He 
received from Mary and Joseph the parental care that any boy 
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receives, submissively, gratefully. He grew in grace, which ex- 
tended its dominion over mind and will, passions and senses, 
and all His activity. He grew in wisdom as the fullness of the 
beatific vision, which He had from the beginning, was applied to 
an understanding of human problems. This largely passive period 
prepared Him for the three years of active life, giving what He 
had received, adding action to contemplation, doing the work 
appointed for Him by His Father. 

It was a work which in a lesser man could have generated 
anxiety. But He possessed an underlying tranquillity in His con- 
templation of God, and submitted joyfully to the limitations 
imposed by the Father’s will—limitations of place, for He was 
not sent except to the lost of the house of Israel; limitations in 
His followers, for some would not accept Him, many would be 
mean-spirited, and one would be a traitor; limitations in accom- 
plishment, for He was to die with His work scarcely begun, His 
little organization broken up, His enemies triumphant. How 
could He say at the Last Supper, “Father, I have finished the work 
Thou gavest Me to do” (John 17:4)? Only because He accepted 
the limitations which are part and parcel of human activity, be- 
cause He had the perfect balance between a complacency which 
submits to what is and the wisely moderated concern which is 
content to play a limited role in bringing to fruition what is not. 


Gop’s Own LIFE, THE EXEMPLAR 


The model for human life is God’s life. God’s inner life is all 
necessity, yet a necessity without constraint. God cannot help 
existing, and He cannot be other than He is. But He lives in 
complete peace, at rest with Himself, understanding His own 
goodness, uttering it in the Word who completely expresses what 
He is, loving Himself with the Love which contains His whole 
perfection. This is the eternal life of God at rest in contemplation. 

Only after an eternity of loving the good that He is—so we 
conceive it in our naive way—did God turn to the good that 
might be outside Himself. He had an idea. It was to create a 
universe with multitudes of ministering angels, a world whose 
extent in space defies imagination, whose duration is measured 
in ages of ages, a race of men whose long history would see a 
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confusion of wars and famines and floods, of savageries and civil- 
izations, whose members would include geniuses and daredevils, 
saints and scholars. It was an awesome idea. Were God subject 
to anxiety, there would be ample grounds for anxiety in creating 
such a world and guiding its development. But God is peace. Not 
only is He immovably tranquil in the possession of His beatitude, 
but even in that work of creation which will go on to eternity, 
He proceeds without the slightest shadow of anxiety, envisaging 
the goal as it must inevitably come to pass, seeing its worth, using 
the limitations inherent in His scheme, moving all things serenely 
to their rich realization. 

If to be made in the image and likeness of God implies that 
human activity works in the likeness of the divine, then we have 
in God’s method the motive and pattern for balancing our con- 
cern with a basic complacency and contentment. 
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The Consuming Fire 
Sister Mary Grace Stelly, O.P. 


It is indeed necessary that God be a consuming fire in any 
soul He intends to unite to Himself, since the soul is filled with 
many loves which dilute the purity needed for union with Him, 
and from these loves it cannot of itself free itself. The divine fire 
must burn the soul to the point of consuming it, purifying, en- 
lightening, and finally uniting it to the living flame in which the 
soul will be transformed, deified, and all its acts rendered “divine.” 


7 is a consuming fire’ (Deut. 4:24; Heb. 12:29). 


These acts of love of the soul are most precious, and even one of them 
is of greater merit and worth than all that the soul may have done in its 
life apart from this transformation, however much this may be . . . [for] 
the soul that is in a state of transformation of love . . . can perform no 
acts, but it is the Holy Spirit that moves it to perform them; wherefore 
all its acts are divine, since it is impelled and moved to them by God. ! 


But first the soul must undergo a series of long, hard trials. Its 
progress through the purifying ordeal may be summed up in this 
way: man comes into the world at enmity with God. He is turned 
away from God, incapable of reaching Him. His intellect, made 
for Truth itself, seeks its end in created truth. His will, made for 
Goodness itself, seeks its good in material goods. 

The Living Flame of Love, 1st redaction, stanza I, p. 20f. All references to 
the works of St. John of the Cross are taken from The Complete Works of St. 
John of the Cross, E. Allison Peers’ translation of the critical edition of P. Silverio 
de Santa Teresa, C.D. (Westminster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1949). 
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Reborn in the font of baptism, man is enabled to reach out for 
his true goal. Even so, he still must combat his misdirected ten- 
dencies in a tedious, arduous struggle against concupiscence—a 
struggle calling for relentless perseverance. 


MORTIFICATION OF EARTHLY LOVES 


At the beginning of its conscious spiritual life, the soul is left 
to work on its own initiative. The sacrament of baptism brought 
it the divine fire. It is by means of its prayer life that the soul 
realizes this presence. If this prayer life is as it should be, the soul 
comes to desire ardently to be united to God, and begins to pre- 
pare itself for the action of the flame-—that is, it practices the 
mortifications that will purge it of its love for material and 
sensible things. 

God, seeing its earnest attempt, gradually assumes the task of 
freeing the soul from its attachment to sensible things, which we 
may call a dampness that hinders the action of the flame. At this 
point the soul works jointly with God: God takes away material 
things while manifesting spiritual things. The soul gives up its 
own initiative more and more and allows God to strip it of sen- 
sible loves. 

As God approaches, the soul is plunged into darkness. It be- 
comes more docile, dependent, and passive, bringing to comple- 
tion the purification of the senses. 

The soul has now been through the “active night of sense” 
and the “passive night of sense,” in the terminology of St. John 
of the Cross. These have prepared it for the real nights to come: 
the ‘active night of the spirit’ and the “passive night of the 
spirit” in which the understanding, the will, and the memory will 
be perfected. St. John of the Cross refers to these states as “nights” 
because just as night involves the privation of light, so do the 
mortifications which prevail during this period deprive the soul's 
faculties of their “‘light.”’ 

Until now, the understanding has been able to function only 
in natural ways—that is, through images 





a mode of knowing 
not only defective, but incapable of grasping God, since no im- 
ages can show God as He is. The intellect must be brought from 
this natural manner of knowing to a higher way of knowing. The 
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memory, which has relied on what the imagination has presented, 
must be brought into the poverty of nothingness that it may rely 
solely on the Infinite. The will must withdraw from sensible 
things to be free to love God alone. It is in the night of the spirit 
that these faculties are purified of all obstacles to their perfection, 
and it is the three theological virtues that bring about this pu- 
rification. Faith purifies, elevates, and perfects the understanding; 
hope, the memory; and charity, the will. 

The soul now enters the active night of the spirit. ‘There is no 
abrupt break between the stages, however, but an overlapping of 
the passive night of the sense with this night of the spirit. The 
dryness and helplessness of this night are, in fact, the cause of the 
active night. For as God, bringing the soul to contemplation, de- 
prives it of concepts and images, is it not being constrained to 
struggle upwards to the greater, yet obscurer light of faith? And 
where can it put its trust if God deprives it of creature supports, 
except in the omnipotence of God? If sensible goods become bitter 
must not the soul necessarily lift itself to the sovereign Good? 

The fire burns on. Here God brings the soul into that passive 
night of the spirit wherein He Himself works the final purgation. 
Now the soul is assailed by trials, temptations, abandonments, 
desolations, confusions, and sorrows that bring it to the brink of 
despair as the flame purges away impurities. But after inexhaust- 
ible patience it is finally ready, made one with the consuming fire 
in that ineffable union of the spiritual marriage, wherein “being 
transformed in God, [such souls] will live the life of God, and not 
their own life, and yet the life of God will be their own life. And 
then they will say in truth: ‘We live, yet not we, for God liveth in 
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THE WILL’s PURIFICATION BY CHARITY 


Having summarily described the way in which God usually unites 
souls to Himself, we shall enlarge upon one aspect of the process, 
the purification of the will by charity, because, as salvation de- 
pends directly upon the will, so also does perfection. It is the 
goodness of the will that makes a man good, and so it is of prime 
concern to see how the will itself is made good. Since sanctity is 


“Spiritual Canticle, 1st redaction, st. XI, p. 68. 
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a supernatural entity, the question really resolves to the consid- 
eration of how the will is made good supernaturally. It is grace 
that raises man to the supernatural order, bringing with it the 
theological virtues, the infused moral virtues, and the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit. But the vivifying factor in the life of holiness is man’s 
love of God. Supernatural excellence consists principally and es- 
sentially in charity, the virtue that gives life and direction to the 
entire supernatural organism. 

Charity not only directs all other virtues to the last end, but 
unites man, even here, to God more directly than any other vir- 
tue. ““We should have accomplished nothing by the purgation of 
the understanding in order to ground it in the virtue of faith,” 
St. John of the Cross tells us, “and by the purgation of the mem- 
ory in order to ground it in hope, if we purged not the will also 
according to the third virtue, which is charity, whereby the works 
that are done in faith live and have great merit, and without it 
are of no worth.” ® 

God wants to be loved solely for Himself, with a love that is 
deep, pure, free. This means that the will must divest itself of 
everything that is not God. “And He by Himself without more, 
and none but He, is sufficient to the full, and much more, to ful- 
fill the will and desire of our soul.” * 

Much suffering is caused by the total renouncement necessary 
for attaining this possession of God. Human nature does not eas- 
ily give up its joys, especially when the soul has not realized the 
sublimity of pure love. 

Though much has already been done in the active and passive 
nights of sense towards this detachment, there is much more left 
to be done in the nights of the spirit. The will continues to dis- 
sipate its strength. Temporal goods still attract it, and there is 
danger in each and every one, for self-love finds so much pleasure 
there. They nourish self-love, and when self-love increases, love 
of God decreases. Therefore, the will must detach itself from all 
that would feed self-love. It dare not rejoice in any particular 
good, nor hope for it, nor fear to lose it, nor grieve if it does not 
have it. 


3 Ascent, Bk. III, c. 16, p. 258 f. 


4 Author unknown, The Cloud of Unknowing (6th edition; Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Bookshop, 1952), c. 4, p. 9. 
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RELIANCE ON FAITH 


Purifying the intellect by faith and the memory by hope has 
been in progress antecedent to this purification of the will, for 
intellect, memory, and will are ordinarily purified in this order. 
We realize, of course, that there is considerable overlapping in 
this area, for the purification of any one power involves to some 
extent the purification of the others, though there is ordinarily 
an emphasis upon one in each of the various periods of purifica- 
tion. We realize, too, that God is supremely free to work as He 
wills at any time with any soul. 

Prior, then, to the purification of the will, the active practice 
of faith has brought the intellect to a higher way of knowing. ‘The 
understanding has tried to accustom itself to a “blind beholding,” 
for it dimly realizes that all its power to know is not powerful 
enough to attain God as He is. It must rely on the “darkness” of 
supernatural faith for this. ° Yet by depending upon faith, the un- 
derstanding does not understand. The intellect “sees” nothing. 
It has only a dark and general awareness of the being of God. 
With this it must be satisfied. 

The memory too has been purged. Recollections of distinct and 
particular things have been effaced. In place of the remembrance 
of loved objects the longing to possess God has been substituted; 
in place of the aid of creatures, trust in God’s help. Hope has 
found a secure stronghold. 

At the same time the will is compelled to love above its natural 
power, for faith offers it the supreme Truth, and hope causes it 
to stretch toward the “sovereign desirable and unto the highest 
willable thing, which is God.” © Deprived of sensible things, yet 
still desiring them, the will struggles sluggishly in choosing good. 
It is unaccustomed to the vague and dark knowledge of God now 
presented by faith. But the divine fire, though still dark to the 
soul, shows the soul, in some measure, the value of its present 


°“{The soul] must be like a blind man, leaning upon dark faith, taking it for 
guide and light, and leaning upon none of the things that he understands, experi- 
ences, feels, and imagines. For all these . . . will cause him to stray; and faith is 
above all that he understands and experiences and feels and imagines. And if he 
be not blinded as to this, and remain not in total darkness, he attains not to that 
which is greater—namely, that which is taught by faith” (Ascent, Bk. II, c. 4, 
p. 74. 
5 Cloud, c. 4, p. 9. 
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plight. In this dim light, the will, though deprived of sensible 
supports, reaches out beyond its natural capacity. 


Gop POSSESSED 


In this reaching out, the will attains God as He truly is. For 
it is not by knowledge that God can be possessed in this life, as 
He is truly and in Himself. It is by love alone. This is because 
all our knowledge in this life is by concepts; and concepts are the 
images of the things known, not the things in themselves. It is 
only in the next life that we can attain God directly in Himself 
with the intellect. In the present life “knowledge is perfected by 
the thing known being united, through its likeness, to the know- 
er. But the effect of love is that the thing itself which is loved is, 
in a way, united to the lover.” 7 

Love, then, is the real bond. The author of the Cloud says: “He 
may well be loved but not thought. By love may He be gotten 
and holden; but by thought, neither.” * So the work of the will 
now is “naught else but a naked intent directed unto God for 
Himself.” ® And by this “naked intent” it loves in “certainty and 
truth,” 1° 

The substance of the soul’s work at this stage ™ is to forget all 
things that God has made * and to send up continually “a sharp 
dart of longing love.” * Yet the soul is still in such darkness and 
labor, that it does not realize the extent of its progress. But if it 
remains perseveringly faithful in this dry and secret loving, God 
comes to direct it more and more, until He finally brings it into 
the depths of the night of the spirit—that passive night, which, 
alone, is sufficient to purify the soul in preparation for union with 
God. 


7 Summa theol., Ia Mae, q. 28, a. 1. 8 Cloud, c. 6, p. 14. 

9 Ibid., c. 24, p. 40. 10 Letters, Letter XI, p. 280. 

11 Tt should be kept in mind that the soul must have practiced meditation for 
some time and be called by God to this present stage. ‘Whatever man or woman 
weencth to come to contemplation without many . . . sweet meditations before- 
hand of their own wretchedness, the passion, the kindness, the great goodness, 
and the worthiness of God, surely he shall err and fail of his purpose. And yet a 
man or woman that hath long been practised in these meditations, must neverthe- 
less leave them, and put them and hold them far down under the ‘cloud of for- 
getting, if ever he shall pierce the ‘cloud of unknowing’ betwixt him and his 
God” (Cloud, c. 7, p. 15.). 

L2'Cf. Cloud, ¢. 5, p. 13 f 13 Tbid., c. 5, p. 14. 
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PURGING THE LAST IMPURITIES 


Though many imperfections still remain, the soul is not con- 
scious of some of them, so deep-rooted have they become. These 
must be eradicated. But only the divine fire can penetrate to the 
very center of the soul and destroy them. This will take place in 
the passive night of the spirit. In this night, God is truly the con- 
suming fire. Here He envelopes, embraces, pierces the soul, caus- 
ing it intolerable anguish as He burns away all that is contrary 
to His purity. 

This loving flame assailing the soul in reality is sweet and de- 
lightful, for it is God Himself. It is the weakness and impurity 
and imperfection of the soul that make His action at first seem 
painful and blinding. St. John of the Cross explains this by com- 
paring the divine fire attacking the soul with material fire at- 
tacking wood: 


Material fire, acting upon wood, first of all begins to dry it, by driving 
out its moisture and causing it to shed the water which it contains within 
itself. Then it begins to make it black, dark, and unsightly, and even to 
give forth a bad odor, and, as it dries it little by little, it brings out and 
drives away all the dark and unsightly accidents which are contrary to 
the nature of fire. And, finally, it begins to kindle it externally and give 
it heat, and at last transforms it into itself and makes it as beautiful as 
fire... . And then it has the properties and activities of fire. 

In this same way we have to philosophize with respect to this divine 
fire of contemplative love, which, before it unites and transforms the soul 
in itself, first purges it of all its contrary accidents. It drives out its un- 
sightliness, and makes it black and dark, so that it seems worse than 
before and more unsightly and abominable than it was wont to be. For 
this divine purgation is removing all the evil and vicious humors which 
the soul has never perceived because they have been so deeply rooted 
and grounded in it; it has never realized, in fact, that it has had so 
much evil within itself. But now that they are to be driven forth and 
annihilated, these humors reveal themselves, and become visible to the 
soul because it is so brightly illumined by this dark light of divine con- 
templation (although it is no worse than before, either in itself or in 
relation to God) ; and, as it sees in itself that which it saw not before, 
it is clear to it that it is not only unfit for God to see it, but that it de- 
serves His abhorrence and that He does indeed abhor it. * 


lt Dark Night, Bk. II, c. 10, p. 429 f. 
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What the soul suffers in this process words cannot describe. 
No imaginable suffering, no imaginable horror can represent it. 
Who can say what a soul undergoes when that soul is deeply in 
love with God, its All, and feels that He has justly abandoned it? 
In the blackness there is but one ray of light and that ray is 
focused on its own misery and sinfulness and the soul sees noth- 
ing else: “Here its infirmities are continually brought to light 
and are laid bare before its eyes that it may feel them.”  “[{Here 
a man] shall find all the special deeds of sin that ever he did since 
he was born, bodily or ghostly, privily or darkly . . . and howso- 
ever he turneth it about, evermore they will appear before his 
eyes.” #® Realizing this, and not being able to find God, the soul 
believes it has set itself against God and so given Him cause to 
abandon it. 


THE SouL ABANDONED 


There are numberless other afflictions, bringing the soul to a 
state bordering on despair. ‘There are temptations against faith, 
hope, and charity. The seven capital vices are experienced in a 
new way. Everywhere it turns the soul meets with frustration, a 
conviction of its wretchedness and poverty, a thwarting of its 
natural desires. 

It can find no consolation from heaven, for heaven seems 
closed against it. It can find no comfort on earth, for earth offers 
only vanity. So it remains, hanging between heaven and earth, 
unsupported, suffocating, blind, abandoned, paralyzed, desolate. 
All has been taken from it. Nothing is left. After its sufferings it 
will be granted the riches. But at present, “God, who is all per- 
fection, wars against all the imperfections of the soul.” 1 

What can the soul do? Only one thing—it must surrender. 


[Since] the flame is divine . . . the first duty of the soul is to respect its 
action and submit to it. The flame is all-consuming, burning, painful. 
It cloaks the soul in darkness and wounds deeply. The soul must suffer 
its assaults patiently. Pati Deum, to suffer God, such is the deepest atti- 
tude required by the soul. Pati Deum, to suffer God . . . silently, willingly, 


15 Living Flame, 1st redaction, st. I, p. 29. 
16 Cloud, c. 69, p. 91. 
17 Living Flame, 1st redaction, st. 1, p. 31. 
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and lovingly, in the attitude of Christ on the Cross. Patience must be 
bathed in love and must let itself be transformed by Him, in complete 
surrender to all the divine operations within. *° 


The flame gradually burns away all impurities, in a long, slow 
process, filled with intolerable anguish. As the soul continues to 
surrender, the fire accomplishes its work. At last most of the ob- 
stacles are gone, and the sweet light and heat begin to ease the 
painful and cleansing torture. 

The fire burns on, but in the purified soul it becomes tender 
and loving. Occasionally it so seizes the soul as to cause ecstatic 
joy and delight. As it wounds, it brings the soul to empty itself 
of all that is not God, and so enlarges its capacity that the infinite 
Good alone may be able to satiate it. This is the time of the 
spiritual betrothal, experienced only at rare intervals and then 
only momentarily. 

In this time of betrothal the bright flame shows the soul how 
far it has come, and lovingly bestows gifts in the form of the 
virtues, allowing the soul to rejoice in seeing itself adorned with 
“jewels” for the coming mystical marriage. Realizing the love 
God has for it, the will pours out its love in return. 


Now I guard no flock nor have I now other office 


For now my exercise is in loving alone. ?° 


ONE WITH THE DIVINE FLAME 


Everything, including self, has been sacrificed to love. Nothing 
else remains. But the nada (“nothing”) means the toda (“‘every- 
thing’). God’s response to its sacrifice and surrender is to give 
Himself completely. He makes it one with Himself. The soul 
lives the very life of God. All its acts are now darts of the divine 
flame. What it remembers, what it forgets, what it does, what it 
omits—all result from its total union with the divine fire. And 
since the fire is love, all is love. 





Love conveys the whole experience of the soul in its intimate contacts 
with the sovereign Good communicating Himself. It is this same word 


18 P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D., I am a Daughter of the Church, translated by 
Sister M. Verda Clare, C.S.C. (Chicago: Fides Publishers Association, 1955), 
p. 378. 


19 Spiritual Canticle, 1st redaction, p. 28, 
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which, in all times, has summed up the experience of those who have 
come nearest to God, those who have felt the burning dynamism of the 
infinite Being stooping down to human misery to communicate to it His 
all-consuming life and to draw it after Him in the movement of His 
charity: ‘God is a consuming fire’ (Deut. 4:24; Heb. 12:29), ‘God is 
love’ (I John 4:16) has been said by Moses, St. John, St. Paul. 7° 


God gives Himself completely and irrevocably to the soul in 
the nuptial marriage and the soul gives itself completely and 
irrevocably to God. Loving and knowing it is loved, giving it- 
self and knowing it is accepted, the soul experiences great joy. 
But its joy is mingled with suffering. Its possession is not perfect. 
Only in the life of glory can perfection be attained. So with St. 
Paul the soul desires “to depart and to be with Christ” (Phil. 
325). 


Oh, living flame of love that tenderly woundest my soul in its deepest 
center, 

Since thou art no longer oppressive, perfect me now if it be thy will; 
break the web of this sweet encounter. 7" 


“Since thou art no longer oppressive,” since Thou dost not 
afflict my soul as Thou didst before, but art rather tender to me, 
“break the web of this sweet encounter” and let me see Thee as 
Thou art. Yet only “if it be Thy will” do Thou bring me to 
Thyself in everlasting glory. 

It seems to the soul that it is being invited and impelled “by 
wondrous ways and sweet affection, to that boundless glory which 
He is setting before its eyes.” 7° Yet, it desires this only “if it be 
thy will,” for the “will and desire are to such an extent united 
with God that the soul regards it as its glory that it should fulfill 
the will of God in it.” * As it seeks God’s will alone, a profound 
peace mitigates the suffering of its impatient desire to be with 
God in glory, and the soul rests satisfied in the embrace of love. 

Transformed, the soul lives the life of God. It is the living 
flame that has effected this transformation. “Such manner of like- 
ness does love make in the transformation of the two that are in 


20 P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D., op. cit., p. 213. 
21 Living Flame, \st redaction, st. 1, p. 19 
22 Ibid., p. 33 f. 

23 Thid 
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love that it may be said that each is the other and that both are 


one... . This is what St. Paul meant when he said. . . ‘I live, 
now not I, but Christ liveth in me.’ For in saying, ‘I live yet not 


I, he meant that, although he lived, his life was not his own, 
because he was transformed in Christ, and his life was divine 
rather than human.” ** 

If mere words cannot convey the experiences of earlier phases 
of the spiritual life, how shall we speak of this one? Perhaps by 
saying that the whole being is transformed into God—deified. 
But what does this mean? St. Paul puts it best: “I live yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). 


“4 Spiritual Canticle, 1st redaction, st. 9, p. 68. 








The Sacred Passion’ 


Luis de Granada, O.P. 


INCE the chief subject for meditation is the most sacred Pas- 
sion of our Redeemer, it is appropriate that after we have con- 

sidered it in chronological order, we should now meditate upon it 
even more in detail, and from another standpoint. 

First of all, we must understand that among all forms of devo- 
tion there is none more secure, more profitable, more universally 
applicable to all kinds of people, than the recollection of the 
sacred Passion. St. Albert the Great asserts that it is more advan- 
tageous to reflect a little each day on our Lord’s passion, than to 
fast all the Fridays of the year on bread and water, to scourge one’s 
self to the drawing of blood, besides reciting the entire Psalter 
from beginning to end. At all events it is certain that this holy 
practice is most helpful in directing a soul toward every blessing. 
For since Christ is the Way, the Truth, and the Life, as He Him- 
self says (John 14:6), there is no other practice better calculated 
to lead to God, to find God, to find happiness in God, than always 
to keep one’s eyes fixed on Christ, who, as He is all in all to us in 
every situation, is even more our all when He is nailed to the 
Cross, and when we see Him on that beam. Wherefore St. Bernard 
has stated truly: “Indeed, Lord, I could wander over the whole 
face of the earth and not find Thee except on the Cross; there 
Thou liest; there Thou sleepest at midday.” 

1 This second series of meditations on Christ’s passion, translated and edited by 
Dr. Edward J. Schuster, is taken from Fray Luis’ Libro de oracién y meditacion 
(Barcelona: Damian Bage, 1588), pp. 129-188. A previous series of meditations 
on the Passion by Luis de Granada, appeared in the issues of Cross AND CROWN 
for March, June, and December, 1958, and March, 1959. 
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But leaving this aspect to be treated elsewhere, I wish now to 
discuss only one thing—that is, how we should meditate upon the 
sacred Passion, because there are some simple persons who in this 
exercise seek only to shed some sentimental tears in grieving for 
the Savior’s sorrows and trials. ‘They stress this emotional aspect 
without proceeding further. Now though this is very good and 
quite necessary, since it is the basis for all that follows, as will 
presently be demonstrated, yet this is by no means the only fruit 
which is to be gathered from this sacred tree, inasmuch as there 
are others which are even more precious. Indeed it is from this 
pious contemplation that progress will come in our spiritual life. 
To this end there are six aspects, which can be considered in our 
Lord’s passion: The magnitude of His sufferings; the enormity 
of our sins; the sublimity of this gift; the excellence of the divine 
goodness; the multiplicity of Christ’s virtues, which here shine 
forth; the appropriateness of the instrument which God chose for 
our redemption. 

These are the six phases which we should consider in the light 
of their six effects, wherein resides all our progress in the spiritual 
life. We should reflect upon the magnitude of Christ’s sufferings, 
in order thereby to measure the vastness of our sins, so as to hate 
them: the greatness of this blessing, so as to give fitting thanks; 
the excellence of the divine goodness here shown forth, in order 
to love Him; the multiplicity of Christ’s virtues here proclaimed, 
in order to imitate them; the appropriateness of this mystery, in 
order to adore the divine wisdom, to confirm our faith in this 
mystery. These six points we shall discuss in the same order. 


MAGNITUDE OF CHRIST’s SUFFERINGS 


First of all, we should consider the magnitude of Christ’s suf- 
ferings, in order to grieve for them, even as the members of the 
body must sympathize with the head. To this purpose we should 
realize, as the holy doctors inform us, that the afflictions which the 
Redeemer suffered in His passion were the greatest, the most 
excruciating, which anyone ever suffered or would suffer. This 
will become more evident as we recall the five chief reasons from 
which proceed the vastness of His pain. 

First, there is the magnitude of His charity, by virtue of which 
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He desired to redeem the human race absolutely, to make perfect 
satisfaction for all the injuries and offenses committed against 
the divine majesty. Now since the greater His sufferings were, the 
greater was the atonement, and since He did not lack the support 
of grace to bear so heavy a burden, He desired to carry this enorm- 
ous weight so that the satisfaction for our debt and the work of 
our redemption might be equally great. 

The second reason, which follows from this, was His having 
suffered without any kind of consolation or alleviation. To this 
purpose He closed all the doors from which might have come to 
Him help and mitigation of any sort, whether from heaven or 
from earth, even to the extent of being abandoned, not only by 
friends and disciples, but also by His Father, and, as it were, by 
Himself, in order that thus, all alone, He might be consumed in 
the fiery forge of His sorrows without any fresh air or coolness 
from any source to alleviate His suffering. Therefore He said in 
the psalm: “I am become as a man without help, though I alone 
of all the dead am rightfully free from sin and from death” (Ps. 
87:5 

And in another psalm, “I am submerged in the depths of wa- 
ters, and I have no foundation or support” (Ps. 21:2; 68:22). This 
is the abandonment which the Savior Himself indicated on the 
Cross when He cried out: “My God, my God, why hast Thou 
forsaken me?” (Matt. 27:46-47). For in that hour His sacred 
humanity was abandoned in the midst of a torrent of sorrows, 
with nothing to oppose or mitigate their force. Under the Old 
Law this was prefigured in the two animals which were offered 
for the sins of the people, of which one was slain and sacrificed 
while the other disappeared, being led to a solitary place, leaving 
its companion all alone to bear the pain. 

So also in this divine sacrifice, where He who is true God and 
true man offers Himself for the sins of the world, one of these 
two natures was sacrificed and suffered, while the other disap 
peared, leaving its brother-nature alone in the torment. For even 
if the bond once established between these two natures never com- 
pletely disappeared, vet so far as concerned the consolation and 
relief from suffering in the lower or human nature, this was en- 
tirelv abandoned. 

We observe, therefore, that when martyrs went to their tor- 
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ments they set forth happy and rejoicing, as we read concerning 
St. Agatha, St. Lawrence, and many others. Yet our Savior, who 
is the very source of grace and strength, by whom the martyrs 
were strengthened to bear their trials, this Savior trembled and 
sweat blood as He went forth to suffer. Now in the martyrs the 
virtue of charity which transformed the inferior powers of their 
soul conferred the greatest joy and happiness upon the soul it- 
self. But in Christ, by a special miracle, all these and other con- 
solations were suspended, in order that He might thus drink the 
cup of sorrows without any admixture of consolation. 

The third reason was the sensitivity of His person, for as that 
holy body was miraculously formed by the Holy Ghost, and 
hence more perfect (as St. John Chrysostom asserts in speaking 
of the miracle of water made wine at Cana), it follows that this 
body was the most perfectly formed, most sensitive body that ever 
existed, so that, as one doctor expresses it, unless some exterior 
violence intervened, that body would endure for many years by 
virtue of its own perfection and the soundness of its composition. 
Not only the structure, but the material itself, was the finest and 
most sensitive, inasmuch as it was entirely virginal, having been 
taken from the most pure and virginal womb of Our Lady, with- 
out admixture of any base alloy, as St. Bernard says, and therefore 
it was even more superlatively formed and more responsive. 

The fourth reason was the very kind of death which our Savior 
suffered, with all the circumstances attendant upon the course of 
His passion, for each one of these was in itself a kind of martyr- 
dom. So as to see this more clearly, begin at the inception and 
proceed to the end of His passion; there you will find, among 
others, twelve outstanding torments which the Redeemer suf- 
fered. These I shall here summarize, although each provides much 
to consider and meditate upon. 

The first was the agony in the Garden, with that terrible sweat 
of blood which ran down in copious streams over His whole body, 
and even to the earth. This was the strangest, most terrible phe- 
nomenon that the world had ever witnessed. The second was to 
be sold to His enemies at such a contemptuous price by His own 
apostle and disciple. The third was to be led forth publicly so 
often as a prisoner with His hands bound, as though He were a 
common thief. The fourth was the flogging, which besides being 
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so painful and cruel a punishment was ordinarily considered fit 
for slaves, the lowest of criminals and offenders, not for men of 
character. The fifth was that most exquisite torture, the crown- 
ing with thorns, in which were combined the gravest of insults 
with the most excruciating pain and torture. The sixth were the 
many forms of torment and contempt which here were combined, 
that is, blasphemously spitting in His holy face so many times; 
giving Him kicks and blows like a slave; garbing Him first in 
white, then in scarlet like a madman; blindfolding and mocking 
Christ by saying, as to a fool: “Guess who struck Thee!”’; garbing 
Him in royal scarlet with a rod in His hand, bowing down before 
Him, striking Him with the rod as one would a usurper-king; and 
after all this, proclaiming Him publicly through the streets as a 
criminal. Whoever saw so many tortures visited upon one person? 

The seventh was that terrible scorning and rejection of the 
Son of God when He was compared with Barabbas, and the mur- 
derer was preferred before Him. Here that Lord by whom all 
things were made, in whom they live and move and have their 
being, was considered more useless, less worthy of life, than a notor 
ious criminal. ‘The eighth was that He Himself should bear upon 
His bruised and lacerated shoulders the instrument of the Cross 
on which He was to suffer. Even executioners, who are experts in 
cruelty are accustomed to blindfold those whom they are going 
to behead, so that they will not see the instruments which are to 
end their life. Yet here, not only do they fail to show this ele- 
mentary kindness to the Savior; they even place the instrument 
of death upon His shoulders so that His heart will first of all 
suffer from it before His body experiences that pain. 

The ninth was the martyrdom of the Cross itself, an exception- 
ally cruel form of execution, in that death is not accelerated (as 
when one is hanged or beheaded), but rather is very much re- 
tarded, while the wounds appear in the most sensitive parts of the 
body, namely the feet and hands. ‘These, indeed, are more replete 
with veins and nerves, the organs of sensation. Besides this, the 
pain is increased by the weight of the body which is continually 
sinking toward the earth, so that thus the wounds are continually 
widened and torn while the pain increases. ‘This martyrdom was 
so excruciating that even without a mortal wound it sufficed to 
tear that holiest of souls from His body. 
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The tenth was when our Savior was hanging there from the 
Cross, one vast ocean of suffering. Finally, although bystanders 
might sympathize with a mongrel cur, His enemies were yet so 
far from commiserating Him that at this moment they were jok- 
ing and laughing, shaking their heads and saying: “Ah, Thou that 
destroyest the Temple of God and in three days wouldst rebuild 
it, save “Thyself!” 

The eleventh was to have His most innocent mother before 
His eyes amid all His sufferings and to observe clearly at the same 
time what her most innocent heart was suffering. ‘The twelfth was 
an unheard of cruelty, that when that most sacred body had lost 
most of its blood, when His veins were emptied, His heart dry at 
losing such a large quantity of blood, that as He thus hung in 
agony and begged for water they would not only refuse Him, but 
in its place give Him vinegar to drink. What could be more cruel 
or ruthless? The rich miser who was suffering in hell and begged 
for a drop of water did not receive vinegar. Yet they not only 
deny it to the Son of God when He asks for it, but they increase 
His sufferings by a new torment. 

Each of these afflictions would suflice of itself to provide materi- 
al for the greatest sorrow. ‘Therefore, let each person who wishes 
to develop a tender compassion for the Savior’s trials reflect on 
them individually, pausing at every one. No matter how hard his 
heart, in some one of these he will find occasion for anguish, sor- 
row, and contrition. 

Yet Christ’s trials do not cease even here, for there remain oth- 
er, incomparably greater torments, namely those of His blessed 
spirit. Most of the foregoing were outward torments occasioned 
by that Cross on which His body suffered. But after this visible 
Cross there was another invisible one on which that most holy soul 
was crucified within His body. This cross, too, had its four arms, 
its four nails, which were the four sorrowful considerations that 
brought Him pain greater than the physical pain of the Cross 
itself. 

First of all, there were presented to Him all the sins of the 
world—past, present, and yet to come—for which He was suf- 
fering; and this vision was as clear, as distinct, as if He saw each 
sin separately and individually. Indeed, who else so loved the 
eternal Father, who was so eager for His honor, who else would 
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mourn so profoundly the infinity of abominations committed 
against the divine majesty? Doubtless the sins of one individual 
alone were enough to give Him greater pain than the Cross. 
What, then, would be the effect of all the sins of all men from 
the beginning of time to the end? There is no created mind which 
can comprehend the vastness of this sorrow. 

Secondly, there also appeared to Him here the ingratitude and 
rejection of many men, especially of many bad Christians who 
would not recognize this benefaction or avail themselves of such 
an all-inclusive, precious remedy as here was prepared for them. 
This was far greater torture than the Cross itself, because a laborer 
finds it more painful when they deny him his wages and the just 
rewards for his toil than he found the work itself, no matter how 
demanding it was. Therefore our Lord complains to His Father 
in Isaias’ words: “I said I have labored in vain, without purpose 
I have spent my strength without cause” (Isa. 49:4). Of this He 
complains, not only to the Father, but even to men, saying, ac- 
cording to St. Bernard: ““O man, see what I am suffering for your 
sake. There is no sorrow like my sorrow. I who am dying for 
you, cry out to you. Behold the pains which torture me! Behold 
the nails which pierce me! Behold the insults which dishonor me! 
No matter how great the tortures I suffer outwardly, what I feel 
within is even greater pain when I see you ungrateful!” 

There were also present before Him the sins of that miserable 
people, as well as the horrible punishment prepared for them 
within a short period of time. Undoubtedly this saddened Him 
more than the cup of His passion. St. Jerome says that He felt 
more keenly the sin of the Jews in their purpose of slaying Him 
than His very death. What would He feel whose charity and vir- 
tue abounded more than those of Jerome? 

Here also there appeared before Him the sorrows of that sword 
which was to pierce the heart of His Blessed Mother when she 
saw Him on the Cross between two thieves. Undoubtedly this 
was for Him a source of anguish as great as was her love for Him, 
which is inestimable, since after God’s love hers is the greatest. 

Now these four considerations, these pains, were as four arms 
of another, an interior cross on which that blessed soul was cru- 
cified within the body crucified. Hence on that day the Savior 
suffered two crosses, one yisible and the other invisible. On one 
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His body suffered exteriorly, while on the other His soul suffered 
far more interiorly. Yet one cannot comprehend the magnitude 
of pain and anguish here involved, although from His sweat of 
blood one can conjecture something of its nature. 

Whoever will closely consider all these causes will understand 
how great were Christ’s sufferings in all these ordeals. This is the 
purpose of the first approach to His passion. Yet this should not 
be the end or termination of one’s reflections, but rather a means 
to lead one to other considerations, for from this it is possible to 
appreciate, in a measure, how much Christ loves each one of us, 
since for our sake He bore so much. And in the light of this one 
should reflect on the vast blessing conferred upon man whom 
Christ bought with such a price. 

The believer will also consider how much he is obligated to do 
for one who did so much for him. But above all else he will reflect 
on how completely, how utterly, he should hate sin and repent of 
it, since this was the cause of Christ’s prolonged agony. 

To these four ends, then, this type of meditation is useful, and 
they will be discussed in the ensuing sections. It appears, there- 
fore, that the way of compassion is the first kind of meditation— 
the road by which all the others are achieved. For this purpose 
St. Bernard states that it is also very helpful to undertake some 
discipline or penance which inflicts pain but no great injury, so 
that through the pain of this modest penance the spirit may be 
stimulated to feel something of the torture which that most sen- 
sitive and perfect body felt for our sake. 


ENORMITY OF SIN 


The second point to consider in the passion of our Savior is 
the gravity of our sins, so as to repent of them and hate them. 
Here we should recall what all the saints state clearly, that our 
sins were the reason why the Son of God suffered as He did, for it 
is readily apparent that if there had been no sins, there would 
have been no need for Him to suffer. The holy doctors are not 
agreed as to whether the Son of God would have become man if 
man had not sinned; some say ves and some say no. Yet on this 
they are unanimous: if there had been no sin, He would not have 
died, Whence it appears that our sins were the cause of His re- 
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ceiving such a welcome; for them He was imprisoned, for them 
He was nailed to the Cross. 

And do not think that because it was not your sins alone which 
did this therefore you deserve less blame or punishment, for ac 
cording to the law, a single individual who in the company of 
others kills an innocent man is no less guilty than if he alone had 
killed him. According to this, could there be any greater reason 
for hating sin and feeling contrition for our offenses, than to 
recall how in fact it was sin which inflicted such tortures on God’s 
Son? This is a more compelling reason for hating sin and repent- 
ing of it than are all the losses and disgraces which sin carries in 
its wake, besides the glory which is lost through sin, and the 
punishment which is thus incurred. 

In accordance with this teaching, when you are meditating up- 
on the sacred Passion, and reflect how His enemies seize the Re- 
deemer, how they denounce and strike Him, then think first of 
all how in sober fact you are among those evil men, how you, 
along with them, have a part in this conspiracy. Thus you can 
truly say that your sins are denouncing Him, your chains are 
binding Him, your thefts are flogging Him, your insolence is 
striking Him, your pride is crowning Him with thorns, your van- 
ity and luxury are draping scarlet robes of mockery about Him, 
your sensuality and pleasures bring Him vinegar and gall to 
drink, and finally, your disobedience nails His hands and feet to 
the Cross. 

Yet the penalty and punishment that you deserve for your 
crimes He in the infinite love of His heart willed to suffer. Surely 
His executioners and torturers never would have been able to do 
what they did if your sins had not given them strength to carry it 
out. For all men this is a very profitable way of meditating upon 
the Passion, but especially for those who are beginning to serve 
God and trying to purge the faults of their past life through 
penitential exercises. 


THE SUBLIME GIFT OF REDEMPTION 

Thirdly, we should consider in the sacred Passion the sublime, 
unspeakable gift which our Savior conferred upon us by redeem- 
ing us in this manner. Although there is an infinite number of 
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things which might be said here, for the present I shall only point 
out summarily the three principal points which should be con- 
sidered in this, the highest of all benetfactions: what the Savior 
has given us here, how He gave it to us, and the love by which 
He tendered it to us. 

Truly there is no tongue which can express the magnitude of 
what He has given us in His passion. In two ways, however, we 
can understand something of what He has given us. First, by 
considering all the evils which came to the human race through 
the first man’s fault, because all these evils were completely 
counterbalanced and remedied by Christ through whom were 
given all the good things which are contrary to them, for it is 
clear that He was given to us as universal physician and restorer 
for all the ills of the world. If anyone could count all the evils 
which have come into the world through the sins of the first man, 
he would also be able to estimate the number of blessings and 
benefactions which have come to us through the second Man, and 
these assuredly are infinite. 

The second way is to consider, not so much the evils which 
Adam brought us, as the blessings and graces which Christ 
brought, since we share all these by the communication of His 
spirit. All those, indeed, who share the spirit of Christ likewise 
participate in His virtues and merits. Wherefore the Apostle says 
that as many as have been baptized into Christ have put on Christ 
(Gal. 3:27), in order to inform us that all these have been made 
partakers with Christ, are adorned with His virtues, and thus 
garbed in His righteousness appear in the sight of the Father even 
as the Son Himself appears before Him. ‘Therefore, with much 
reason Ecclesiasticus proposes this marvelous title in his prayer, 
saying: “Have mercy on ‘Thy people upon whom Thy Name is 
invoked, and upon Israel whom Thou hast raised up to be Thy 
firstborn” (Ecclus. 36:14). 

What honor, what glory can be greater than this? For in the 
light of this statement whoever can count the glories and merits 
of Christ will also be able to understand what blessings have 
come to us through Him, for we share all these through His 
passion. 

Finally, we receive through Him pardon for our sins, grace, 
glory, freedom, peace, salvation, redemption, sanctification, right- 
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eousness, full satisfaction, the sacraments, merits, sound doctrine 
and all else that He possesses, all else that is needful for our sal- 
vation. Because of this intimate relationship, moreover, He speaks 
of Himself in the Scriptures as Father, Bridegroom, Universal 
Head of the Church, since all that a father possesses belongs to 
his children, all that the husband has he shares with his wife, and 
whatever belongs to the head is also the possession of the members. 

These, then, are the benefactions which He conferred upon us. 
But how did He confer them? Through what instrumentality? 
Clearly this was by means of His most holy incarnation and pas- 
sion, for through these He shared all our obligations and miseries. 
In this way, by taking upon Himself all our wickedness and evil, 
He enabled us to share in all His benefactions and blessings. Yet 
the former is more wondrous than the latter, that is, for God to 
suffer evil than to confer blessings, for as nothing is more appro- 
priate to infinite Goodness than to do good, so nothing is more 
strange or foreign to that infinite blessedness than to suffer evil. 
Whence it appears how much more we owe Him for that which 
He bore for us than for the infinite blessings He has given us, 
much more for the way in which He administered the remedy 
than for the cure itself. 

But how great was the love with which He gave us all this? 
Such love is incomparably great, since what He was willing to 
bear was greater even than what He actually bore. Yet He would 
have borne this too for our salvation, had it been necessary. For 
three hours He hung in mortal agony on the Cross for our sins. 
Sut what was this compared with what the vastness of His love 
was capable of doing? Had it been necessary He would have hung 
there in torment till Judgment Day. His love was more than 
enough for this. And thus, although He suffered much, His love 
was greater than all His sufferings. 

Hence while we owe Him very much for what He bore for our 
sake, yet we owe Him even more for what He was willing to 
suffer for us. This consideration serves to awaken gratitude in us 
for what He did for our welfare, to increase our love for Him 
whose love exceeded even what He did in our behalf. In regard 
to this there are innumerable other things to be said, but these 
must await discussion elsewhere, for something will be said about 
this in the meditation on divine benefactions. 
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EXCELLENCE OF THE DIVINE GOODNESS 


Fourthly, we should consider the excellence of the divine good- 
ness and mercy which shines forth in this act of God more than 
in any other. For this purpose four things ought to be weighed 
at each step of His sacred passion, that is, who is suffering, what 
is He suffering, for whom is He suffering, why is He suffering 
thus? 

If we pause for a moment at each of these questions, and reflect 
first of all upon the sublimity of Him who suffers, here pausing 
to analyze this thought, we shall be shocked at so exalted and 
wondrous a fact. Then we shall follow Him to the very depths 
of sorrow, degradation, and despondency which He is willing to 
undergo. Yet all this is not for angels or archangels, but for men 
—that is, for the vilest, most depraved of creatures, who in their 
actions are like the demons of hell. 

If we halt at each of these thoughts, comparing one with the 
other, in truth we shall be dismayed to see how far this exalted 
Majesty lowered Himself for such a vile and contemptible crea- 
ture. Then we shall be able to exclaim with the prophet: “Lord, 
I have heard Thy speech, and was afraid” (Hab. 3:2). 

Let us consider the cause of such deep fear, and reflect that 
none of this was for His own advantage or because of our merit, 
but only because of His heartfelt mercy and love, by virtue of 
which He deigned to come down from on high to visit us. When 
we have meditated on all this most fully, it should raise us to such 
a degree of astonishment and love that we shall become awe- 
struck like Moses on the mountain when he beheld the shadow of 
this mystery and began to proclaim in a loud voice the immensity 
of that divine mercy which was there revealed. 

This was the swooning which the bride experienced in the 
Canticle of Canticles when she said: “Strengthen me with raisin 
cakes, refresh me with apples, for I am faint with love” (Cant. 
2:5). With respect to these words St. Bernard says: “Here the 
loving soul sees King Solomon with the crown wherewith his 
mother crowned him. It sees the Son of the eternal Father bearing 
the Cross on His shoulder. It sees the Lord of all majesty flogged 
and crowned with thorns. It sees the author of life and glory torn 
by nails, pierced by the lance and covered with mockery. Finally, 
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it sees Him lay down His most holy life for His friends. ‘The soul 
sees all this, and beholding this scene, it is pierced by a sword of 
love and exclaims: ‘Strengthen me with raisin cakes, refresh me 
with apples, because I am faint with love.’ ”’ 


MULTIPLICITY OF CHRIST’S VIRTUES 


Fifthly, we should consider in the Savior’s sufferings the excel- 
lence and multitude of virtues and powers which here shine forth, 
in order to compel ourselves in some measure to imitate what is 
here presented to us. This is one of the most effective ways of 
meditating on the sacred Passion, since it is evident that all the 
perfection of the Christian life consists in imitating Christ’s vir- 
tues. To this end the apostle St. Peter exhorts us, saying: “Christ 
also suffered for you, Jeaving you an example, that you may fol- 
low in His steps: who did no sin, neither was deceit found in His 
mouth. who, when He was reviled, did not revile, when He suf- 
fered, did not threaten, but yielded Himself to him who judged 
Him unjustly; who Himself bore our sins in His body upon the 
tree, that we, being dead to sin, might live to justice; and by His 
stripes you were healed” (I Pet. 2:21-24). 

Now while all virtues shine forth in a sublime manner in the 
whole life of Christ, yet they appear in even greater brilliance 
during His sacred passion. Hence it is especially fitting to reflect 
on those virtues here where they seem even more dazzling amid 
His sufferings, like roses among thorns. 

Reflect first of all upon that profound humility, by virtue of 
which the exalted and sovereign Son of God came to be despised 
and rejected in favor of Barabbas, inasmuch as He was willing to 
be hung from a beam between two thieves, as though He Himself 
were the chief criminal. Reflect too upon that wondrous patience 
in the midst of such pains and sorrows; that unfailing courage 
with which He willingly offered Himself to the might of His 
enemies, to the most terrible torments that anyone ever under- 
went; that perseverance, so steadfast from beginning to end, even 
to mounting the Cross and descending into limbo, and thus com- 
pleting the work of our salvation; that charity which surpasses all 
understanding, by which alone He willed to make this sacrifice 
for the sins of the world. 
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He died, not only to give life to His friends but also to His 
enemies, to those very persons who were shedding His blood. 
Meditate upon that boundless mercy which reached out to take 
upon itself all the miseries and obligations of this world, to make 
satisfaction for them as if they were His own; that obedience to 
the Father, so perfect that it extended even unto death, yes, the 
death on the Cross, where Christ, bowing His head, offered to 
the Father His own all-holy soul, thus demonstrating that the 
work of obedience was now finished; that unspeakable gentleness 
which He showed in every act of His passion, allowing Himself 
to be led as a lamb to slaughter, as a sheep which does not bleat 
before him who is about to shear it; that eloquent silence amid 
so many false accusations and testimonies, a silence which made 
the very judge who condemned Him stand aghast in wonder. 

If you wish to see perfect contempt for the world with all its 
honors and riches and pleasures, then gaze on our Lord as He 
hangs from the Cross of shame, gaze on Him all torn and naked, 
for He has no other bed except a cross, no other pillow save a 
crown of thorns, no other nourishment except vinegar and gall, 
no comforters except those who cruelly mock Him, who shake 
their heads, saying: “Aha! ‘Thou who dost destroy God’s Temple, 
and in three days rebuild it!’’ Nowhere, indeed, do evangelical 
poverty, abstinence, severity of life, and all other virtues shine 
forth as they do here upon the Cross. 

Yet among all these, humility and patience excel. Patience, say 
the saints, was the wedding garment, the festival garb with which 
our Lord vested Himself when He came to give His hand to the 
Church, to marry her. This figure of speech indicates that though 
Christ shone in the vesture of all virtues when He came to cele- 
brate His espousal to the Church on the bed of the Cross, yet He 
shone forth especially in the purple robes of patience and suffer- 
ing, since by the practice of this virtue—that is, through suffering 
—He drank the cup of His passion, by whose power and merit 
the Church was redeemed, made all-beautiful, and espoused to 
Christ. 

It is upon these and similar virtues that we should concentrate 
our attention as we contemplate the sacred Passion, in order to 
imitate in some measure what He did, not only for our redemp- 
tion, but also as an example to us. Of all the glories and honors 
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which a Christian can achieve in this world, the greatest is to 
attain some resemblance to Christ—not as Lucifer sought to be 
like Him, through pride and presumption, but rather as He 
Himself directed us to strive for this resemblance when He said: 
“IT have given you an example, that as I have done to you, so you 
should do” (John 13:15). 


THE APPROPRIATENESS OF Gop’s INSTRUMENT 


Sixthly, we should consider in the sacred Passion the appro- 
priateness of the mystery of our redemption—that is, what a 
fitting instrument God chose to accomplish the salvation of man 
and to help him amid his miseries. This type of meditation serves 
to illuminate the mind and to confirm its faith in this mystery, 
to lift up the heart in great wonder at the goodness and mercy of 
God, who chose such an admirable and suitable means to heal our 
miseries, to aid us in our necessities. 

This provides such plentiful subject matter for reflection that 
truly, though a person reflected upon it until the end of the world, 
he would continually find new congruities, new reasons for ele- 
vating his spirit more and more in wonder at the sovereign wis- 
dom and providence of God. Since this discussion would become 
very long if one undertook to explore it adequately, I must for 
the present be content with revealing here only the thread, the 
foundation, as it were, of this consideration, so that the devout 
soul may here find free access to all the rest. 

For this purpose it is fitting to recall that to determine the 
proportion and congruity of any means to its end one must com- 
pare the means to the end. And the greater assistance one finds 
for achieving that end, the more appropriate are the means to 
the end in view. Let us take an example. If we wish to determine 
whether a medicine is suitable for a particular illness, we consider 
the characteristics of that sickness as well as the properties and 
capabilities of the medicine. When we have determined the re- 
lationship of the one to the other, we decide whether the medicine 
is suitable. Now as it is already evident to us that the Passion and 
blood of Christ are a universal remedy for all man’s miseries and 
wants, if we wish to determine the congruity of this medicine 
we should make an extensive comparison of the medicine witb 
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the illness. Thereafter, if we really know how to examine both 
of these factors, we shall certainly conclude that this medicine is 
so appropriate for the illness, for all its manifestations and rami- 
fications and complications, as if each ingredient of the medicine 
had been added for this purpose alone. 

Tell me, then, in crder to pay the universal debt of the human 
race, what sacrifice could be offered more efficacious than the 
precious blood which the Son of God shed upon the Cross? ‘To 
cure the wounds of our pride and greed, our ingratitude, our lust 
and love of self with all the wickedness in them, what is more 
fitting than God upon a cross? To convince us of the divine good- 
ness and mercy, to inflame us more with the love of God, to 
strengthen our confidence, to awaken us more fully from our ig- 
norance and forgetfulness, what is more fitting than God upon a 
cross? To enrich man with merits, to raise him to greater honors, 
to arouse his soul to devotion, to console him in his tribulations, 
to strengthen him in temptations, to help him in his trials, to 
inspire him with courage to do great things, and finally, to impel 
him to all kinds of virtuous acts, what is more appropriate than 
Jesus Christ upon the Cross? In order to summarize all this in a 
single word, if we carefully examine the evangelical life and re- 
flect that it is in every sense a cross, what is more suitable to en- 
able us to lead a life which is a cross, except another cross? 

If you wish to understand this congruity even more clearly, 
then consider carefully the nature of this Christian life, which is 
the goal of all Christ’s efforts, and this will convince you com- 
pletely concerning the suitability of these means to achieve this 
goal. 

Weighed and evaluated in all its perfection, the Christian life 
is not the one which Christians ordinarily lead in this world, but 
rather the life of Christ and His disciples, a life whose trials are 
so overwhelming that one of them said: “We have been made a 
spectacle to the world, and to angels and to men. We are fools for 
Christ, but you are wise in Christ! We are weak, but you are 
strong! You are honored, but we are without honor. To this very 
hour we hunger and thirst, and we are naked and buffeted, and 
have no fixed abode. And we toil, working with our own hands. 
We are reviled and we bless, we are persecuted and we bear with 
it, we are maligned and we entreat. we haye become as the refuse 
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of this world, the offscouring of all, even until now!” (I Cor. 4: 
9-13.) 

This is the Christian life, my brother. This was the life which 
the prophets lived, as also the martyrs, confessors, those blessed 
hermits in the desert, indeed, all those saints whom the Apostle 
describes in these words: ‘““Others had experience of mockery and 
strifes, yes, even of chains and prisons. They were stoned, they 
were sawed asunder, they were tempted, they were put to death 
by the sword. They went about in sheepskins and goatskins, des- 
titute, distressed, afflicted—of whom the world was not worthy 
—wandering in deserts, mountains, caves and holes in the earth 
for homes” (Heb. 11:36-39). 

Such is the perfection of that Christian life which the Gospel 
presents to us and which Christ came to bring into the world. 
Considered objectively this life is a perpetual crucifixion and 
death for the whole man, so that after he is thus dead and an- 
nihilated he may be ready and willing to be transformed into 
God. Just as there can be no generation without corruption (for 
first that which exists must perish, in order that the nonexistent 
may achieve being), so also there can be no spiritual regenera- 
tion and transformation of man into God, unless the old man 
first die, so that thus he may be transformed into God. Whence 
it follows that the whole life of the Gospel is nothing else, as we 
have said, than death and the Cross. 

Accordingly, what is more fitting to lead us to such a life which 
is entirely crucifixion, than another cross? If nothing is as effec- 
tive for kindling a fire as another fire, or as useful for stamping 
a likeness as something which resembles it,—what is better suit- 
ed to engender acceptance of the Cross, than another cross? In- 
deed it is thus, and hence nothing was more compelling, nothing 
is more compelling today, in leading saints to bear so many trials 
and injustices; such injury, poverty, oppression, and _ tyranny; 
such hunger, thirst, cold, nakedness; along with the calamities of 
this world, all the harshness of the evangelical life, than to fix 
one’s eyes upon the Cross. From this school the martyrs came 
forth. Here the apostles learned their lessons. This is what 
taught and strengthened virgins and confessors, monks and friars, 
and, finally, all the saints. This is what accompanied them, com- 
forting them in all their afflictions, 
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When the devout soul finds on this tree of life such a variety 
of fruit for all ages and situations, one cannot fail to marvel at 
the wisdom of the sovereign teacher who found such a perfect 
means to cure us. Nor can we hesitate to acknowledge the good- 
ness of this merciful Father, who, though He was able to cure 
man by a single act of His will, desired nevertheless to undergo 
such unspeakable torments and insults in order that in this way, 
more than in any other, man might be truly honored and exalted. 

These, then, are six principal ways of meditating on the sacred 
Passion. The usual order is to begin with the first, which is, as it 
were, the basis for all the rest, and thence we can proceed to the 
others, as the thread of meditation may lead us forward, together 
with the grace of the Holy Ghost, who is the chief teacher in 
these exercises. When we have reflected upon the magnitude of 
Christ’s sufferings, we then can proceed to consider the enormity 
of our sins which caused Him to suffer all this. Then we can 
meditate on the sublimity of this gift, since for love of us God 
willed to bear such extraordinary pains. We shall note likewise 
the excellence of that divine goodness and mercy which for love 
of us descended to such depths of humiliation and misery. Above 
all, we shall reflect on the multitude of Christ’s virtues which 
here shine forth and are presented for our edification—especially 
the qualities of patience, obedience, charity, humility, gentle- 
ness, and courage, with all the rest which we have here discussed. 

It is true that throughout there is a clear transition from one 
phase of meditation to the next. Yet it is not necessary that each 
time we undertake this meditation we should follow the whole 
series because there is not always time available for this. Rather 
we should be content with the portion which we find most ap- 
pealing, since in these exercises we should not be concerned 
about how long we meditate or pray, but rather with what in- 
tensity of devotion we undertake our meditation and petitions. 





Spirituality for All 
XI. Food for Growth 


Christopher Kiesling, O.P. 


HE Eucharist is the sacrifice of Christ and the members of 
His mystical body. As such it answers the deepest needs of 
men and women to give themselves back to God and thus attain 
to the fullness of the life of the spirit. Sacred Scripture presents 
the Eucharist to us as a sacrifice; but the Sacred Writings, es- 
pecially those of the New Testament, seem to emphasize another 
aspect of the Eucharist—its nature as food for the soul. 


"TESTIMONY OF SCRIPTURE 


Two foreshadowings of the Eucharist found in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment stress the nature of the Eucharist as food. There is the 
manna, the nourishment sent by God from heaven each day in 
the morning to sustain the Hebrews during their time in the 
desert of Sinai (Exod., chap. 16). Our Lord explicitly linked the 
manna to the Eucharist several times during His discourse at 
Capharnaum when He foretold the gift of His body and blood 
as our food (John 6:32, 49, 59). Then there is the bread given 
by an angel to Elias, pursued, discouraged, and weary, while he 
slept in the shade of the juniper tree in the desert. On the 
strength of that bread, he walked forty days and forty nights to 
the mountain of God, Horeb (III Kings 19:4-8). A third fore- 
shadowing of the Eucharist as food is found in the New Testa- 
ment—the multiplied loaves which Jesus twice fed the hungry 
crowds that followed Him (Matt. 14:13-21; 15:32-39). 
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Christ’s own words recorded by St. John leave no doubt that 
the Eucharist is food for the soul: 


Amen, amen, I say unto you: except you eat the flesh of the Son of 
man and drink His blood, you shall not have life in you. He that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life: and I will raise 
him up in the last day. For My flesh is meat indeed: and My blood is 
drink indeed. He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood abideth in 
Me: and I in him. As the living Father hath sent Me and I live by the 
Father: so he that eateth Me, the same also shall live by Me. This is 
the bread that came down from heaven. Not as your fathers did eat 
manna and are dead. He that eateth this bread shall live forever (John 
6:54-59). 


The institution of the Eucharist adds further confirmation to 
the importance of the Eucharist as food. Christ first gave us His 
body and blood under the appearances of bread and wine in the 
course of the paschal meal, using the opportunities afforded by 
certain rituals in the feast. He very likely consecrated the bread 
which the father of the household ordinarily passed around to 
those partaking of the feast in a preliminary meal of bitter herbs 
and unleavened bread, before the eating of the lamb. Then He 
consecrated the third cup, “the cup of benediction,” which was 
passed around at the grace which followed the consuming of the 
lamb. + By giving us His body and blood under the appearances 
of bread and wine which were integral parts of a genuine meal, 
Christ high-lighted the nature of the Eucharist as food for the 
soul. 

God has gone to great lengths to provide us with the Eucharist 
and to instruct us through revelation and the inspired words of 
Scripture about its nature as food. For our part, we ought to 
increase our awareness of our need for this food, take the measure 
of its effects, and learn how to eat it with profit. A better under- 
standing of the Eucharist as the soul’s food will lead to greater 
appreciation of, and a much more devout reception of, Holy Com- 
munion, the fruit of which will be a more Christlike spirit and 
a more profound everlasting happiness. In the following para- 
graphs, therefore, we shall reflect on the need for the Eucharistic 
food, its effects, and the manner of eating this food. 


—_—. 


1 Joseph Jungmann, S.J., The Mass of the Roman Rite, trans. by Francis Brun- 
ner, C.SS.R. (2 vols.; New York: Benziger Brothers, 1951), I, 9. 
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SPIRITUAL GROWTH 


The Christian life was portrayed in a few words by St. Paul: 
“Doing the truth in charity, we may in all things grow up in Him 
who is the Head, even Christ” (Eph. 4:15). To the truth preached 
by Christ and grasped by faith we are to give the flesh of our 
deeds. But the practice of the virtues must be inspired by the 
love of God: “If I should distribute all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned, and have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing” (I Cor. 13:3). Such a pro- 
gram of life results in growth, not in one or another aspect of the 
moral life, but in all things, and “in Christ,” that is, with His 
aid, according to the pattern He has set for us, and for His glory. 

Although the growth of the Christian life is growth in all the 
virtues, the measure of that growth is charity. A life grows, de- 
velops, matures, reaches its fullness, the more thoroughly it uses 
the powers that lie at its roots and the more it dominates the 
activities which spring from those powers. ‘The growth of human 
life, for example, implies ever more perfect activity of the mind 
and the mind’s increasing domination over the spiritual and 
physical powers at man’s disposal. Now God has called us to enter 
into the divine life and has poured into our souls through Christ 
and His baptism the life of charity which inclines us toward en- 
tering into the intimate life of the Trinity in the beatific vision. 
The growth of our souls is measured by the intensity with which 
charity inclines us toward God and the thoroughness with which 
it commands all our powers of action, setting aside any action 
which would lead us away from God, fostering any action which 
will advance us toward Him. 


WHENCE AND WHEN GROWTH? 


But whence the increase of charity, the ever swifter flowing 
and broadening torrent of love sweeping more and more of the 
personality before it towards the shores of heaven? It cannot, in 
the final analysis, come from ourselves. If I have only five dollars 
in my pocket, I cannot lend you ten. If I have the power to love 
God only to the extent that T will keep the fundamental com- 
mandments of God, I cannot love God to the extent of selling 
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all my possessions and going into the desert to contemplate Him 
from morning until night. If I do grow in my love for God to 
the extent that I will embrace the life of the solitary, it is because 
God has infused more charity into my soul. From God alone 
comes the growth of charity. “I have planted, Apollo watered; 
but God gave the increase” (I Cor. 3:6). 

But when does God increase the charity in our souls? Knowing 
from whom we can receive an increase of charity, if we knew 
when He dispenses this treasure, we could alert ourselves and 
present ourselves at the opportune time and thus grow more rap- 
idly in the spiritual life. 

The first answer to this question is that God infuses more char- 
ity into our souls when we are disposed to receive it. God does 
not force His gifts on us: when we have the use of reason and 
our freedom, we must open the hands of our minds and wills to 
accept actively and freely God’s gifts. When we open the hands 
of our souls sufficiently wide, God will grant us more charity. 

But even this action whereby we dispose ourselves to receive 
God’s grace is a gift of God. Man can do nothing unless moved by 
God: “Without Me you can do nothing,” said Christ (John 15:5). 
The question about when God grants us an increase of charity 
remains unanswered, therefore, as long as we do not know when 
He grants us the actual graces necessary to open our souls to His 
gift of more intense charity. 

In this situation, the struggle for spiritual growth and Christian 
perfection would be a wearisome and blind groping in the dark. 
We would have to remain ever alert, ever intent upon being con- 
scious of God and acting in accord with His will. This is good, 
indeed, but demands much of weak, fallen human nature. On 
the other hand, when physically weary, emotionally upset, dis- 
tractedly busy with external works, spiritual growth would, per- 
haps, come to a standstill, for then our actions with regard to the 
divine fall short of being fully human, poured out as they are on 
creatures. Even if we could remain alert and intent upon the 
divine, even if our distractions and disturbances were not so 
great as to render us indisposed for the divine influx of grace, 
we still should not know precisely when or if God increases our 
charity. None of our human actions is an infallible sign that God 
is at work in our souls intensifying our spiritual life. 
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‘THE SACRAMENT OF GROWTH 


Our Savior has not left us in this situation demanding heroic 
effort and shrouding us in total uncertainty in our practice of 
truth in charity to grow up in all things in Him. He has, on the 
contrary, given us the Eucharist, His own body and blood under 
the appearances of bread and wine, as food to nourish our spirit- 
ual life. ‘He that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath 
everlasting life... . He that eateth this bread shall live forever” 
(John 6:55, 57). This sacrament of spiritual food is the sacra- 
ment of charity, for it nourishes by conferring charity, since “he 
that eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood abideth in Me: and 
Tin him” (John 6:57). But to abide in Him and have Him abide 
in man is the fruit of charity: “God is charity: and he that abid- 
eth in charity abideth in God, and God in him” (I John 4:16), 

Since Christ instituted the Eucharist for the life of the spirit 
and the nourishment of charity, if there is any time at which we 
can be reasonably certain that God is bestowing actual graces to 
dispose our souls for a more intense life and that He is ready to 
use those dispositions to increase our charity, it is when we eat 
the body and blood of Christ in the Eucharist. In Holy Com- 
munion we have an infallible sign that God is working in our 
souls to give us life in greater abundance—a sign, because the 
partaking of food indicates nourishment; infallible, because this 
sacred food of itself gives growth as long as the partaker of it does 
not place an obstacle to its effect. As an infallible, efficacious sign 
of the increase of charity, Holy Communion is the sacrament of 
spiritual growth. 


‘THE INCREASE OF CHARITY 


The sacrament of spiritual growth provides an increase of char- 
ity for the soul as long as no obstacle, no mortal sin consciously 
clung to, prevents the effect from taking place. This is a con- 
soling truth for the Christian striving to grow up in all things in 
Christ. Even if disturbed by distractions at the time of Holy 
Communion, we still receive some increase in charity, more, of 
course, if the distractions are not culpable. Hence, if we sincerely 
try to receive Holy Communion devoutly and yet against our 
wishes we are distracted, we have much reason to be consoied: 
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God in His mercy gives us growth in charity in spite of our 
frailty. Our habitual love of God, the inclination in our wills to 
f prefer God above all creatures, is intensified, is rendered capable 
of more thoroughly directing all our actions toward God. 


e 
r 
L- ‘THE FERVOR OF CHARITY 
: But the sacrament of spiritual growth is meant to do more than 
.. increase our habitual attitude of love for God; it is meant to 
. stimulate the virtue of charity into activity, to make charity burn 
d more brightly. The effect ultimately intended by Holy Com- 
ss munion is the activity of charity because, first of all, Holy Com- 
1. munion is ordered to union with God, which in this life is found 
| at its fullest in actually loving God in the obscurity of faith, as 
c spouses are most thoroughly one when actually loving one an- 
. other. 
0 Charity in action is the ultimate effect of Holy Communion 
0 also because Holy Communion is food for the soul. Food pro- 
at vides nourishment for bodily sustenance, repair, and growth. But 
n- beyond this it gives delight and refreshment to the body— 
ir warmth, strength, and readiness for action in place of sluggish- 
1e ness, weakness, and coldness. Holy Communion as food for the 
is soul not only sustains charity, repairs it, and increases it, but 
es also makes it glow, indeed, burst into flame, delighting the soul 
rn with the warmth of consolation, strengthening it and readying it 
of for action for God and neighbor. Without the activity of charity, 
the actual love of God, beyond the simple habit of charity, Holy 
Communion would not be a source of spiritual delight and re- 
freshment. 
a This activity of charity and the spiritual joy and peace which 
lv accompany it to the delight of the soul cannot occur, of course, 
ne when distractions, deliberate or indeliberate, draw our minds 
n away from God. For the full effect of the sacrament of spiritual 
Iv food, therefore, we ought to endeavor to be recollected and de- 
of vout in its use. Then we not only grow in charity but are spirit- 
a ually refreshed, so that we can practice the truth in charity more 


fervently. 
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THE INCREASE OF GRACE 


Since charity is part of the spiritual organism, growth in char- 
ity means growth in sanctifying grace, the other virtues, and the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. As one finger of the child’s hand does not 
grow without the other four growing also, charity does not in- 
crease without a corresponding increase of the other parts of the 
spiritual organism. Faith, hope, obedience, chastity, humility, all 
the virtues as well as the gifts, become more deeply rooted in the 
powers of the soul as a result of Holy Communion. Sanctifying 
grace in the soul itself also increases, transforming the soul into a 
more brilliant and accurate image of God. 

The grace given in Holy Communion has a peculiar stamp, as 
does the grace of each of the sacraments, for the sacraments con- 
fer that grace which they signify. Bread and wine of themselves 
delight by being assimilated by the body. As symbols of super- 
natural grace, they signify grace which delights the soul by 
assimilation, not of the body and blood of Christ into our bodies, 
or of Christ into our souls, but of our spirits into Christ’s spirit 
by the love of charity infused into our souls through the sacra- 
ment, so that we can say with St. Paul, “I live, now not I; but 
Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20). The sacramental grace of Holy 
Communion is grace transforming us into Christ through love. 


THE MysticAL Bopy 


Union with Christ in grace and charity, however, is union with 
the Head of the mystical body and through Him with His mem- 
bers. ‘Thus a very important effect of Holy Communion is more 
thorough incorporation into the mystical body and increased 
union with our neighbor in love. The sacramental sign unmis- 
takably points to this effect of unity between Christian and 
Christian in Christ: “The chalice of benediction which we bless, 
is it not the Communion of the blood of Christ? And the bread 
which we break, is it not the partaking of the body of the Lord? 
For we, being many, are one bread, one body: all that partake of 
one bread” (I Cor. 10:16 f.). Christian writers from the earliest 
days have noted that the one bread of the Eucharist is made of 
many grains of wheat, the one cup of wine of many grapes. 
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The effect of Holy Communion is minimized, consequently, if 
we approach the sacred meal with rancor toward our neighbor 
in our hearts; or the spiritual energy gained by Communion is 
neglected and our action robbed of some of its significance, if, 
upon leaving church, we slander our fellow members in Christ. 
If we cooperate with its graces, on the other hand, Holy Com- 
munion fosters peace among men, while purifying the soul of 
hatred, discord, contention, schism, quarreling, and treachery. 
Holy Communion in an eminent manner confers the power to 
fulfill St. Paul’s injunction to the Colossians: “Put ye on there- 
fore, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, the bowels of mercy, 
benignity, humility, modesty, patience: bearing with one another 
and forgiving one another, if any have a complaint against an- 
other. Even as the Lord hath forgiven you, so do you also. But 
above all these things have charity, which is the bond of perfec- 
tion. And let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts, wherein 
also you are called in one body” (Col. 3:12-15). 


REMISSION OF VENIAL SIN 


The fervor of charity which results from Holy Communion not 
only intensifies our union with Christ and His members but also 
removes the guilt of venial sins which we have committed in the 
past and to which we do not cling by our affections. In sinning 
venially, we do not turn our backs on God, rejecting Him for 
some creaturely destination; we continue to walk toward God, 
but we wander a short distance off the straight path which leads 
directly to Him, letting our affections become overly entranced 
by the wayside attraction of some creature. By a fervent act of 
charity under the impulse of God’s actual grace, we are brought 
back to the straight path toward God; once again our affections 
are set in order, directed to God above all and to creatures only 
according to His will. Since such a fervent act of charity is the 
proper effect of Holy Communion, the remission of venial sins 
must be listed among the effects of this sacrament. 

The same cannot be said for the remission of mortal sins with- 
out some qualification. The symbolism of the Eucharist, the bread 
and the wine, indicates that the sacrament confers grace for the 
soul which is comparable to food for the body. Now food nour- 
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ishes a body, gives growth, and even restores health to a sick body; 
but it does not give life to a corpse. We feed the living, both 
healthy and sick; we do not feed the dead. So the grace of Holy 
Communion nourishes the soul, gives growth to the spiritual or- 
ganism, and restores health by remitting venial sins; but it is not 
meant to confer the divine life upon a soul which is dead, in a 
state of mortal sin. Hence, if a person conscious of mortal sin 
upon his soul eats the body and drinks the blood of Christ in 
Holy Communion, rather than obtaining the remission of his 
serious sin, he “shall be guilty of the body and of the blood of 
Christ” (I Cor. 12:27), thus compounding his wretched status. 

Since the Eucharist contains Christ Himself, however, Christ 
the victim of Calvary, the fountain of forgiveness through grace, 
there is no doubt that the Eucharist has the power to remit even 
mortal sins. If, therefore, a person were to receive Holy Com- 
munion unaware of a mortal sin upon his soul and with at least 
imperfect contrition for his sins, the mortal sin of which he is not 
conscious would be removed by the infusion of sanctifying grace 
through the sacrament. This is an exceptional situation relative 
to the sacrament itself, however, since the Eucharist is intended 
by Christ as a sacrament of the living, not a sacrament of the dead. 


INDIRECT EFFECTS 


Because Holy Communion excites our charity, and this active 
charity may be offered to God in satisfaction for our sins, an in- 
direct and concomitant effect of Holy Communion is the remis- 
sion of some of the temporal punishment that may be still due 
for our sins, even though these have been forgiven. How much 
of the temporal punishment is forgiven depends upon the devo- 
tion and fervor of the communicant seeking to make satisfaction. 

Another indirect and concomitant effect of Holy Communion 
is the benefit, spiritual and even temporal, which may come to 
others. As food for the soul, Holy Communion directly helps the 
one who eats this sacred food, as bodily food benefits only the 
one who consumes it. But since Holy Communion stirs our char- 
ity, and by that charity we can satisfy for the sins of others, and 
in that charity we can pray for others with greater pleasingness 
to God, our Holy Communion can assist others. In this sense we 
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often speak of offering Holy Communion for another, not that 
the spiritual nourishment which is the direct effect of Holy Com- 
munion is given to another, but that the very efficacious satisfac- 
tion and prayer which accompany this spiritual meal are offered 
to God for another. 


PLEDGE OF GLORY 


The crowning effect of Holy Communion is, of course, the 
attainment of eternal glory of soul and body: “He that eateth 
My flesh and drinketh My blood hath everlasting life; and I will 
raise him up in the last day” (John 6:55). The spiritual refresh- 
ment conferred by this sacrament and the bond it effects with 
Christ and His members are imperfect, the beginning of the 
spiritual joy and unity of heaven. But this imperfection is not the 
result of the sacrament’s inability to confer the glory of heaven 
and perfect oneness in Christ, for the sacrament contains Christ, 
the sacrificial victim of the Cross, who opens for us the portals of 
heaven. The imperfect results of Holy Communion are due to 
our incapacity to receive the full effect which union with Christ 
through His body and blood could produce. God allows our 
human condition to curtail the effects of Holy Communion and 
thus leads us only gradually to eternal glory, so that we may imi- 
tate Christ, who entered into glory only after living a human life 
like ours in all things save sin: “We suffer with Him, that we 
may be also glorified with Him” (Rom. 8:17). Each Holy Com- 
munion, therefore, is a pledge of eternal life; and the glory that 
will be ours on the day of the resurrection of the dead will be 
ours through the Holy Communions we received during our life 
on this earth. 


““TAKE AND EAT” 


Since the Eucharist is food and drink for spiritual growth with 
many marvelous effects, we ought to learn to eat and drink it with 
profit. ‘The very first point to note about the use of the Euchar- 
istic food and drink is that it must be truly eaten and truly 
drunk. We truly eat and drink the body and blood of Christ 
when we take them into the mouth under the appearances of 
bread and wine, swallow them, and receive them into the stom- 
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ach. If a person receives the sacred host into his mouth and then 
removes it or permits it to melt on the tongue, he does not eat 
the body of Christ; hence he does not receive the spiritual nour- 
ishment of the sacrament, though God may grant him some grace 
in virtue of his good intention and devotion. Ordinarily the host 
is small and there is no need to masticate it before swallowing it; 
but to be truly eaten requires that it be swallowed before it dis- 
solves in the mouth. The idea that the host must not be touched 
nor broken nor chewed by the teeth if necessary stands in obvious 
contradiction to our Lord’s command: He did not say, ‘““Take and 
let it melt,” or “Take and suck,” but “Take and eat.” 

The effect of spiritual growth, the increase of charity and 
sanctifying grace, occurs with the completed eating and drinking 
of the body and blood of Christ, that is, when the sacred species 
enter the stomach. ‘The sacrament very likely continues to refresh 
the soul with the fervor of charity, however, as long as it remains 
within us, as bodily food continues to refresh and strengthen the 
body as long as it remains within. The fervor of charity requires, 
of course, that no obstacle or distraction is placed to prevent it. 
The moments after the reception of Holy Communion are the 
most precious moments of the day, and we should be faithful in 
our efforts to give our whole attention and all our love to Christ 
during that time. 


EATING CHRIST 


To eat and drink perfectly this spiritual food which is the body 
and blood of Christ, we must eat and drink it sacramentally 
and spiritually. To use the sacrament sacramentally means to use 
it as a sacred sign of Christ’s body and blood, which it contains. 
Thus an animal which might consume a consecrated host would 
not eat sacramentally, for it could not possibly know and use the 
host as a symbol really containing the body and blood of Christ. 
An infidel who did not believe in transubstantiation would eat a 
consecrated host as ordinary bread and not as a sign of Christ’s 
body; he would not eat Christ sacramentally. A believer who was 
in the state of mortal sin, on the contrary, would eat Christ sac 
ramentally in Holy Communion, because he would accept the 
host as containing Christ. 
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But this sinful believer would not eat Christ spiritually, for he 
would not receive the spiritual effect of the sacrament, union 
with Christ in charity. Eating is a process of assimilation, of chang- 
ing food into the body. We extend the use of the word “eating”’ 
to other assimilative actions: we say that a person who watches 
television hour after hour “feeds” on television, that a person 
avid for knowledge “eats up” every book that falls into his hands. 
Through Holy Communion our faith in Christ should be awak- 
ened and our love for Him should be quickened: we should feed 
on Christ with our minds and wills through faith and charity: 
we should eat Christ spiritually. The sinner taking the conse- 
crated host in sincere belief that it contains the body and blood 
of Christ does indeed eat Christ sacramentally, but since his will 
is fixed on some creature, since he is spiritually eating some 
creature, he does not eat Christ spiritually by charity. 

To eat Christ spiritually, to feed on Christ by knowledge and 
love, is, obviously, not restricted to the time of Holy Commun- 
ion. The angels (and the blessed in heaven) continuously feed 
on Christ spiritually through the beatific vision and the perfec- 
tion of charity: Christ is the bread of the angels. We wayfarers 
can also feed upon Christ spiritually outside of Holy Communion, 
not only by faith and love directed to Christ as He is in Himself, 
but also by faith in Him in the Eucharist coupled with the desire 
to receive Him in Communion. This act of faith in the Real 
Presence together with the desire for Holy Communion is known 
as spiritual communion. It obtains for us some of the effects of 
sacramental communion, but its fruitfulness depends, not on the 
power of the sacrament (for this is not actually received), but on 
the ardor of personal devotion. Spiritual communion, the fervent 
desire to receive Christ in the Eucharist as often as the Church 
allows, is an excellent preparation for future sacramental Com- 
munions and is most fittingly made at the Communion of Mass- 
es we attend when we have already communicated for that day 
and cannot now enjoy this perfect manner of participation in the 
Sacrifice. 


DISPOSITIONS OF BODY 


Reverence for so great an event as union with Christ in Holy 
Communion requires that we approach the altar modestly 
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dressed and with dignity of bearing. Our dress and our external 
behavior not only express our respect for so great a gift from 
God but also help to center our thoughts upon Christ whom we 
are to welcome into our souls. Although cleanliness of body does 
not of itself have the moral implications that becoming dress and 
conduct have, it is, nevertheless, a becoming disposition for Holy 
Communion; we should be as clean when we meet Christ in faith 
and charity in Communion as when we meet our friends in their 
homes. 

The Eucharistic fast from solid food and alcoholic beverages 
for three hours and from all other beverages for one hour before 
Holy Communion (excepting water and medicine) fixes our 
minds on the important truth that Christ and His charity which 
we are about to obtain in the Eucharistic meal should be our 
first concern in life, even before the necessities of daily existence. 
“Be not solicitous therefore, saying, What shall we eat: or, What 
shall we drink: or, Wherewith shall we be clothed? ... Seek ye 
therefore first the kingdom of God and His justice: and all these 
things shall be added unto you” (Matt. 6:31-33). 


THE STATE OF GRACE 


Of more importance than bodily dispositions for Holy Com- 
munion are those of the spirit. An adult, a person with the use 
of reason, must, of course, have the intention of eating Christ 
under the appearances of bread in order to communicate validly, 
that is, to eat sacramentally. The goal of Holy Communion is not 
simply sacramental eating, however, but, as we have seen, the 
spiritual eating of Christ by faith and love. As a fundamental 
disposition for the worthiness and fruitfulness of Holy Commun- 
ion, for a spiritual as well as a sacramental eating of Christ, free- 
dom from the consciousness of mortal sin is required. A person 
going to Holy Communion should be reasonably certain no mor- 
tal sin is upon his soul; or, if he is conscious of mortal sin, he 
should, with rare exceptions, go to confession before Holy Com- 
munion, no matter how contrite he may judge himself to be. 

Since the Eucharist is a sacrament of the living, a sign of union 
with Christ in charity, the natural and divine laws demand that 
a person be in the state of grace and charity for the worthy and 
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fruitful reception of the sacrament. If a person is in the state of 
sin, his reception of Communion is hypocrisy, for his action of 
communicating proclaims that he is one with Christ, though in 
fact he has turned his back on Christ by setting his heart on a 
creature according to his own will. The Church, in order to en- 
sure respect for the sacrament, has added her own legislation, 
namely, that a person who is conscious of mortal sin may not 
approach Holy Communion on the basis of what he judges a per- 
fect act of contrition; he must guarantee, as it were, the remis- 
sion of that sin by sacramental confession before communicating. 
As is true generally with positive law, exceptions to this rule 
occur, though rarely. 

Confession is necessary before Holy Communion, it should be 
noted, if a person is aware of, that is, morally certain of, mortal sin. 
Confession is not necessary, however, if a person is in doubt about 
whether or not he is in mortal sin, that is, if he has reasons for 
thinking that he is in mortal sin but good reasons as well for 
thinking that he is not. Confession is certainly not obligatory 
before Communion because of a mere suspicion of mortal sin or 
because of a tenuous but perhaps penetrating sense of wretched- 
ness and unworthiness. 


KNOWLEDGE AND DEVOTION 


Besides the state of grace, knowledge of what Holy Commun- 
ion implies is another fundamental requisite for fruitful recep- 
tion of the sacrament. Children are not allowed to communicate 
until they can distinguish between ordinary bread and the bread 
of the Eucharist. This much knowledge is necessary for sacra- 
mental eating and is sufficient for spiritual eating. Although this 
minimal knowledge is all that is expected of children and all that 
would be required of a dying person, adults, according to their 
age and condition, should know more about the Eucharist for 
more reverential and hence more profitable use of it. The better 
the Eucharist and its relationships to other Christian mysteries 
and to one’s own life are understood, the more devoutly it will 
be eaten. 

Devotion, indeed, is the proximate disposition for the perfect 
eating of the sacrament of Christ’s body and blood. We should 
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approach Holy Communion eager to be assimilated to Christ, 
eager to acknowledge His headship and dominion over us through 
our submission to Him in love, eager to give Him our desires, 
joys, and actions, so that, united with Him He may offer us with 
Himself to the Father in heaven. This devotion implies active 
faith, strong hope, burning charity, sincere contrition, and genu- 
ine humility, as well as attention to the worship we are engaged 
in. Moreover, there must be a good motive and freedom from 
venially sinful actions, such as voluntary distractions, vainglory, 
or impatience. 


Gop’s GIFT 


Christ instituted the Eucharist so that we may practice the 
truth in charity and grow up in all things in Him who is the 
Head. This is the sacrament of spiritual food and spiritual growth, 
the sacrament of charity and of unity with Christ and fellow men 
in the mystical body, refreshment for the wayfarer, and a pledge 
of eternal life. What dignity of deportment, holiness of soul, 
spirit of meditation, and ardent devotion ought to precede the 
sacramental and spiritual eating of Christ in Holy Communion! 

“O the depth of the riches of the wisdom and of the knowledge 
of God! How incomprehensible are His judgments, and how un- 
searchable His ways!”’ (Rom. 11:33.) For many centuries He al- 
lowed Christians to stand far from the Eucharistic table in awe 
of Holy Communion, regarded as the rare reward for virtuous 
living rather than as bread and drink for the languishing pilgrim. 
How many souls were spiritually weakened or even starved by 
this deprivation of “our daily bread’? The answer to this ques- 
tion is hidden in the incomprehensible judgments of God. But 
this we know, that if we Catholics of twentieth-century America, 
who for the most part have ample opportunity for Holy Com- 
munion, starve spiritually, we starve ourselves because we neglect 
to eat and drink the body and blood of Christ or we eat and drink 
with lukewarm devotion. 








Current Trends 


Reginald Masterson, O.P. 


THE DIVINE OFFICE AND PRIESTLY SANCTITY 


N the February, 1959, Surswm Corda, monthly publication of 

the theology faculty of the Australian-New Zealand Franciscan 
province, Peter J. Little, S.J., analyzes the documents of Pope 
Pius X and Pope Pius XI on the role of the Divine Office in the 
sanctification of the clergy. Father Little is primarily concerned, 
as his choice of texts illustrates, not only with the objective im- 
provement of the structure of the Office, but with the subjective 
growth of those who take part in it. 

St. Pius X wrote in his Motu Proprio of 1903 that, together 
with the sacred mysteries, the Office is “the primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit.” Father Little states 
the threefold purpose of the Office as set forth by St. Pius X in 
his preface to the new breviary: (1) to teach men how to carry 
out their function in divine worship; (2) to stir men to every 
kind of virtuous activity, especially to the major acts of religion: 
adoration, thanksgiving, petition, and sorrow; (3) to provide, by 
the variety of psalms, a remedy against that tedium which comes 
from sameness. 

Pius XI stressed the necessity of an artistic rendition of the 
choral office if interior devotion is to be maintained. From his 
apostolic constitution of 1928, in which the Pontiff outlined di- 
rectives for this artistry, it is quite clear, writes Father Little, that 
the Church does not consider interior fervor compatible with an 
indifferent exterior performance. In his encyclical on the priest- 
hood, written in the year 1935, Pius XI wrote: 
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Hence, while God has provided us with the very text of our praises 
of Himself, and while the Church organizes their use and supplements 
them, it is clear that the worshipers, especially the constant priestly wor- 
shipers, must realize what they are doing. ‘They must be always inter- 
preting the psalms as the response of the redeemed man to the redeeming 
love of God; they must be appreciative of their rich variety, which is 
a divine answer to our natural need; lastly, they must consider imagin- 
atively how the psalms are being used: in the midst of the Church’s 
multitudes, especially at her episcopal and monastic focal points, and 
led by that priesthood which embodies Christ’s. . . . It is the integrity 
or defect in the human factors involved in the Office that releases or dams 
up the life-giving waters of the Holy Spirit that are meant to flow from it. 


LITURGICAL PRAYER 


In the concluding portion of two articles in Sponsa Regis, Jan- 
uary and February, 1959, John H. Miller, C.S.C., considers sev- 
eral reasons frequently advanced for the utility of liturgical prayer 
in the spiritual life. The first of these, as set forth by Pius XII in 
Mediator Dei, is that the liturgy is a continuation of the action 


of Christ and His Church. 


The worship rendered to God by the Church in union with her divine 
Head is the most efficacious means of achieving sanctity. This efficacy, 
where there is a question of the Eucharistic sacrifice and the sacraments, 
derives first of all and principally from the act itself. But if one considers 
the part which the Immaculate Spouse of Jesus Christ [the Church] 
takes in the action, embellishing the sacrifice and sacraments with prayer 
and sacred ceremonies, or if one refers to the sacramentals and the other 
rites instituted by the hierarchy of the Church, then its effectiveness is 
due rather to the action of the Church, inasmuch as she is holy and acts 
always in closest union with her Head. 


Father Miller lists three other qualities proper to the liturgy. 
First, it is objective—that is, not governed by the religious ex- 
perience of the few, but based on objective truth common to all, 
because the prayers of the liturgy are completely in accord with 
dogmas of faith, indeed spring from such dogma. The organic 
quality of the liturgy flows from this power to form within us the 
likeness of Christ. Finally, the liturgy is social praying. It is pre- 
cisely in liturgical prayer that we are made a part of the mystical 
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body at prayer. In summary, Father Miller enlarges upon the 
definition of liturgy given by Pope Pius XII: 


Liturgy is the public worship of the mystical body in the entirety of 
its head and members, a worship that is common to all the members of 
the mystical body because it is the prayer and action of their Head, 
Christ; a divinely efficacious worship which brings about a holy exchange 
of God’s life and human homage; worship, finally, which inserts Christ’s 
members into the heavenly current of adoration, propitiation, thanks- 
giving, and petition carried on by our glorified Savior, who stands before 
the throne of His Father, always ready to make intercession for us. 


LITURGICAL RENEWAL OF THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 


At the heart of the pastoral letter, “Liturgical Formation,” of 
John Baptist Cardinal Montini, published in the February Wor- 
ship, is the necessity of a liturgical renascence to renew the spirit- 
ual life of Christian people. Pointing out that the present par- 
ticipation by the laity in the liturgy is inadequate, Cardinal 
Montini lists the following reasons for spiritual renewal through 
liturgical renewal: (1) the spiritual decadence of our times; 
(2) the cultural development of our people; (3) the inner vital- 
ity of the Church; (4) the teaching authority of the Church; 
(5) the eternal bidding of Christ, “Do this in memory of Me.” 


The renewal must consist in giving life, that is, understanding and 
participation and beauty, to liturgical worship, such as the Church pro- 
poses to us. We must seek to grasp and vivify the various authentic 
elements which go to make up liturgical worship, the divine element in 
the first place, then the didactic and esthetic elements with which ap- 
proved tradition has clothed it. ‘To start out with, we must have a great 
respect for that which is prescribed; a deep-seated conviction that there, 
in what is prescribed, we shall find the spiritual treasures to be dug out 
and shared; an effort to discover the inherent meaning, now so often 
forgotten and flouted, in the prescribed words and ceremonies; an under- 
standing of the essential elements of the liturgy, that we may focus the 
reverent attention of the congregation on those elements. 


PASSIONIST SPIRITUALITY 


The theme of the fifth Congress of Passionist Spirituality, at- 
tended by representatives of all the Italian provinces of the Con- 
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gregation of the Passion, was ‘“The Liturgy and the Congregation 
of the Passion.” The proceedings of this congress, summarized in 
Worship for January, 1959, contain several recommendations of 
general interest. Specialists in the liturgy are to prepare a manual 
for study by the novices. The religious superior is instructed to 
give frequent conferences on the liturgy. Efforts are to be made 
in Passionist parishes to intensify participation of the laity in the 
liturgy. Members of the Congregation are urged to take a more 
active part in the organized liturgical movement. 


THE NEw LITURGICAL INSTRUCTION 


The Clergy Review for February, 1959, contains an enlighten- 
ing commentary by the Reverend J. B. O'Connell on the new 
instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of September 3, 
1958. While the instruction is entitled “Of Sacred Music and the 
Sacred Liturgy,” Father O’Connell points out that it might well 
have been called “ “Of the Actual Participation of the People in 
Mass’ . . . for the whole instruction is really about the active 
participation of the people in the sacred liturgy.” 

The instruction makes this statement about the dialogue Mass: 
‘Every effort must be made to secure that the faithful are present 
at Low Mass also, not as strangers and silent spectators, but taking 
that share in it demanded by so great a mystery, a participation 
which yields such abundant fruits.’”” Among suggested methods of 
accomplishing this aim are: the use of the missal and common 
prayers and hymns suitable for different parts of Mass. Although 
not obligatory, the dialogue Mass is highly recommended, and 
it is no longer necessary to have the permission of the ordinary 
as it is now an approved form of celebration of Mass. 


INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUAL ‘THEOLOGY 


The summer session of the Institute of Spiritual Theology will 
be held this year from July 6 to July 31 at the Dominican House 
of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. Staffed by Dominican Fathers 
from the three United States provinces, the Institute offers stu- 
dents an opportunity to expand and deepen their knowledge of 
spiritual theology so necessary for the apostolate. The Institute 
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is open to all priests—diocesan and religious—and to professed 
brothers. In addition to the three basic summer courses, special 
lectures will be given on: the Bible as spiritual reading, the art 
of spiritual direction, Mary and the priestly apostolate, and the 
moral responsibility of neurotics. Workshops will be conducted 
for seminary spiritual directors and confessors of religious and 
priests. There will also be a workshop on secular institutes. For 
further information write Reverend Jordan Aumann, O.P., In- 
stitute of Spiritual Theology, Dominican House of Studies, River 
Forest, Illinois. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF America 


The staff of Cross AND Crown extends prayerful congratula- 
tions to America on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee. The high 
praise given this magazine on its anniversary is ample testimony, 
if any be needed, to the steadfast adherence to Catholic principles 
and their application to modern needs which has ever been the 
hallmark of this Jesuit publication. No one is better able to ap- 
preciate the untiring zeal required for eminence in the aposto- 
late of the Catholic press than those actually engaged in this work. 
For this reason the staff of Cross AND Crown will ever look to 
America and its staff for leadership and inspiration. 


SACRAMENTINES CELEBRATE TERCENTENARY 


On May 16, the Sacramentines (Religious of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment and Our Lady) celebrated the 300th anniversary of the in- 
auguration of perpetual adoration in their order. Founded in 
1639 by a Dominican friar, Venerable Antoine LeQuieu, the 
order was the first one established in the Church with the per- 
petual adoration as its principal end. The privilege of perpetual 
adoration was granted to them on May 16, 1659, 








Book Reviews 


PATHWAYS OF LOVE 

By Victorino Osende, O.P. 

Translated by a Dominican Sister of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Herder of St. Louis, 268 pages, $3.95. 

This book presents the substantial and solid doctrine of Father Osende, 
whose Fruits of Contemplation was the first publication of the Cross 
and Crown Series of Spirituality. Although it is really a compilation 
made by another hand of previously published articles, Father Osende 
himself has written a preface which breathes the whole spirit of the 
book. “No one,” he says, “can excuse himself from becoming a saint 
because no one can excuse himself from loving. The conditions of our 
life and our occupations are accidental as far as the attainment of sanctity 
is concerned. It matters little whether we do much or little, whether we 
do this or that, so long as we do what God desires and we do it for love 
of Him. Only one thing is necessary and there is only one great thing 
to do: love God. He who does it, does everything; he who does not, 
does nothing.” 

The compiler, Father Sabino Lozano, O.P., has distributed the ma- 
terial into three sections. The first presents various facets of the ascetical 
life, viewed from the mystical point of view. There is a wealth of spirit- 
ual sagacity evidenced in this section, a kind of sagacity which comes 
more from actual experience than deep learning. This valuable insight 
touches such subjects as mortification, spiritual reading, the Rosary, and 
spiritual direction. An extremely well presented catechism of the interior 
life, touching on the value of the Exercises of St. Ignatius and the rules 
and methods of mental prayer, terminates this section. 

The second section, “In God,” requires a great amount of weighing 
and judging, for the author soars to such heights and penetrates to such 
depths that more than one will wonder if this is not one of the great 
mystical masters speaking. Father Arintero, Father Osende’s mentor, 
would have called them golden pages for all who understand the mystical 
language of heavenly wisdom. Unfortunately all who peruse this book 
will not understand this language. In order to avoid compromising spirit- 
ual doctrine from the standpoint of theology, Father Lozano, as he 
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admits in his foreword, has felt obliged to suppress a chapter, a para- 
graph, or a sentence here and there and to attenuate some of Father 
Osende’s terms. The author cautions the reader at the outset that he 
must never attempt to apply a philosophical criterion to mysticism by 
interpreting mystical language in a purely philosophical sense. Again 
Father Osende asserts that the language of mysticism is incomprehensi- 
ble to anyone who has not the spirit of a mystic. This statement will 
certainly draw a hearty “amen” from many readers on more than one 
page of this section. Yet throughout this section warnings are offered by 
the author of the pitfalls of pantheism, quietism, and illuminism. 

The third section deals with the apostolate. And actually it fits into 
the plan of the book quite admirably. Father Osende initiates this section 
with the observation that if there is any method whereby a man may 
be placed at one jump on the plane of sanctity, it is that of becoming 
an apostle of Christ. He deals with the spirit, the motivation, the men- 
tality of the apostle, without going into detail concerning the nature of 
the apostolate. The spirit of the apostolate is, of course, sanctity, for if 
the apostolate is anything it is supernatural. An apostle without love and 
mercy is a contradiction. The apostolic mentality must be founded upon 
an exact and clear idea of the nature and character of the apostle’s min- 
istry. This clear idea involes three principles: (1) The work to which 
the apostle is dedicated is a divine work by reason of its end. (2) The 
apostle is nothing more than an instrument in the hands of God. (3) He 
must cooperate with the divine action, but always subordinate his own 
action to God’s. Two corollaries might be added. The truly Christian 
apostolate is never without suffering, or without devotion to the Queen 
of Apostles. Here again Father Osende raps on the heart of the reader 
for a warm reception for the Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, who is 
also queen of every apostle. 

The aim of this book is the instruction, the assistance, the inspiration 
of all those who sincerely aspire to perfection. There is no attempt to 
either refute or convince the skeptic. As a result, the references are for 
the most part limited to Sacred Scripture and the writings of the spirit- 
ual masters. The translator has earned the gratitude of the reader for 
making this work available in excellent English. In spite of the cautions 
mentioned in this review, it will assist devout souls in breaking down the 
barrier of self-love which stands between them and God. What could be 
more worthwhile? 


James R. Gius, O.P, 
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THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

By Andrés Fernandez (Truyols), S.J. 
Translated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. 
Newman, 817 pages, $12.50. 

It is the humble ambition of almost every serious student of the New 
Testament one day to try his hand at the greatest story ever told, the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth. Few students ever realize this lofty ambition 
because the theme is so daring in its immensity and calls for too many 
specialized skills in its successful realization. One cannot, for example, 
write a life of Christ without knowing the Old Testament and its proph- 
ecies concerning the coming Messiah. Nor should a person set about this 
task until he has thoroughly studied the New Testament, and made a 
heroic effort to learn from voices long since stilled—the Fathers and 
Doctors of the Church—what tradition has always said of Jesus. In our 
day and age it would be nothing short of temerarious to set about writing 
a life of Christ without having kept moderately abreast of the latest 
findings of the archaeologists and the ever changing trends in contem- 
porary bibical criticism. No man therefore who is not a theologian, his- 
torian, linguist, exegete, and a believer in the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
can hope to write a complete life of the God-man. 

The author of this latest life of Christ has spent almost forty years of 
his life teaching, both in Rome, where he was the Rector of the Jesuits’ 
Pontifical Biblical Institute, and in Jerusalem. It is therefore to be ex- 
pected that his book will reflect this life-long preoccupation with the 
Scriptures, and that nothing offensive to the traditional picture of the 
Savior will be found in its pages. This does not mean that the work is 
a mere repetition of previous lives of Christ. On the contrary, the author 
is decidedly his own thinker, and with this no one can find fault. Rubber 
stamp thinking produces nothing but a deep rut, and concerning such 
“scholarship” Pére Lagrange once remarked: “I don’t want to be that 
rut [i.e., to have scholars merely repeat my positions]; I would prefer 
to be a single furrow in a large plowed field.” Father Fernandez indicates 
his preferences on almost every page, and we shall indicate some of his 
positions. 

The Life of Christ begins with an outline of the geography and politi- 
cal background of the Holy Land, followed by a detailed treatment of 
our Lord’s hidden and public life. Eight hand-drawn maps and an Index 
complete the book, which contains twenty-nine chapters in all. 

One senses an extreme conservatism in the author’s handling of the 
Gospels, and his reluctance to pursue the new avenues of thought recent- 
ly opened by literary criticism is often encountered. Thus, there is little of 
the literary artifices or forms used by the Evangelists. The synoptic dis- 
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course (Matt. 23), the discourse at the Last Supper (John 14-17), the call 
of the apostles (Luke 5:11), and the ordering of John 5-6-7 must all be 
taken as they stand, the products of one occasion in Jesus’ life, or of the 
Evangelist’s working. And yet Father Fernandez very ably rebuts the 
exaggerated conclusion drawn from the literary analysis of Matthew 
16:16, and holds that Peter then and there confesses the divinity of the 
Master. Surprisingly enough he also chooses the reading: “Glory to God, 
vood-will to men” (Luke 2:14). He concedes that the Sermon on the 
Mount may contain remarks made by Jesus on other occasions. Con- 
cerning the reason for Jesus’ speaking in parables he adopts a middle 
position, holding that neither vindictive justice nor divine mercy alone 
explains this mode of teaching; as the divine attributes are always simul- 
taneously present in God and in Christ, he holds that the teaching in 
parables was partly merciful, and partly retributive. When he comes to 
explain the Agony in the Garden, the author rightly gives first place to 
Jesus’ natural fear of death and the sufferings which will precede it, but 
one will hesitate to follow him when he suggests that in Gethsemane and 
on the Cross, the influence of the beatific vision was nullified (p. 667) 
or suspended (p. . It is surely the sounder part to hold that at one 
and the same time Jesus enjoyed the beatific vision in the “higher” part 
of his soul, and suffered the most excruciating of physical and mental 
pain in the “lower.” To the reviewer’s amazement the author also holds 
that the holy family fled from Herod to the Nile Delta. 

Father Fernandez supplies his readers with a generous quantity of foot- 
notes, with citations from Spanish, German, French, and Latin sources. 
Some very recent contributions have been taken into account, notably 
those referring to the Dead Sea Scrolls and the proposed new date for 
the Last Supper. The style of the book will prove somewhat heavy for 
popular consumption. 
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Ricuarp T. A. Murpuy, O.P. 


THE CEREMONIES OF THE ROMAN RITE DESCRIBED 


By Adrian Fortescue and J. B. O’Connell 
Newman, 428 pages, $7.50. 

In all history the prayer life of the Church has perhaps never shown 
more vigorous development than in the last two decades. Even the classi- 
cal books on the liturgy therefore stand in need of constant revision. 

It is very satisfying to have the authoritative work of Adrian Fortescue, 
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The Ceremonies of the Roman Rite Described, brought up to the minute 
by the masterly revision of Father J. B. O’Connell. Thus, for example, 
the provisions of the Maxima Redemptionis Nostrae Mysteria (1955) 
and the Musica Sacra (1958) are taken into account in this tenth edition. 

While a terminology more familiar to England and Ireland is followed 
throughout the main text, an appendix prepared by the Reverend Frede- 
rick R. McManus, professor of liturgy at the Catholic University of 
America, describes the usages and ceremonial proper to the United 
States. The result is a detailed exposition of the Roman ceremonies that 
is truly admirable and eminently serviceable. 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. Ernest P. AMENT 


IN REMEMBRANCE OF ME 

By Monsignor A. G. Martimort 
Translated by Dom Aldhelm Dean 
The Liturgical Press, 217 pages, $3.25. 


OUR MASS EXPLAINED 

By Monsignor Chevrot 

Translated by P. Holland-Smith 

The Liturgical Press, 241 pages, $3.75. 

The question arises occasionally whether there exists a distinctively 
liturgical spirituality or liturgical life. Monsignor Martimort’s book Jn 
Remembrance of Me is by no means an attempt to answer that question. 
But the book certainly shows how thoroughly Catholic life and practice 
flow from the liturgy, even though this manifestation is not the conscious 
aim of the book. 

Monsignor Martimort, head of the Center of Pastoral Liturgy and its 


review La Maison Dieu, explains the liturgy of the Church— the Chris- 


tian assembly, Sunday, the liturgical year, the Mass, the sacraments—in 
twenty-four brief chapters, packed with facts. Each chapter explains a 
phase of the liturgy, using theology, the Bible, the Fathers, history, rubrics, 
and Catholic customs. The presentation is succinct yet amazingly com- 
plete and thorough. A summary and a citation from the liturgy itself, 
the Bible, the Fathers, or even a modern author conclude each chapter. 

The book is an ideal introduction for the convert into Catholic life 
since this life is actually molded by the liturgy. For the Catholic the book 
contains much that is familiar but perhaps only obscurely recognized; it 
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serves to heighten awareness of the liturgical orientation of the life and 
customs with which he is so familiar. Brief and compact in style, the 
book lends itself to reflection and meditation and at the same time affords 
a comprehensive view of the liturgy in its extent and detail. 

Our Mass Explained by Monsignor Chevrot adds by way of a sub- 
title the phrase “from the viewpoints of history, theology, and piety.” 
The author studies each part of the Mass step by step—the prayers of 
preparation, the ancient processional entry, the Introit and Kyrie, and so 
forth. He uses chiefly the historical point of view, but does not neglect 
the doctrinal contents of the various parts of the liturgy, and always con- 
cludes with some practical suggestions in the moral order. The quality 
of the chapters varies greatly; some are excellent, most good, a few 
prosaic. 

The occasional use of a liturgical term or an untranslated Latin phrase 
would annoy the neophyte in the liturgy. The book will be most helpful 
for those who are familiar with the Mass and missal, yet seek a better 
understanding of the prayers and ceremonies of the Holy Sacrifice. A 
college student or graduate, a religious sister or brother, or a priest will 
profit most from this book; those engaged in teaching the Mass will find 
it very helpful. 


CHRISTOPHER KIESLING, O.P. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
CATHOLICISM 


Editor-in-chief: Henri Daniel-Rops 
Hawthorn Books, New York, N.Y. 


Separate volumes: $2.95; on series subscription: $2.50. 


This is an encyclopedia, not in the sense of a series of articles arranged 
in alphabetical order, but in the sense of a series of books which, when 
completed, will constitute a library covering a wide range of Catholic 
subjects. The last volume will be an index of the entire series. 

The Encyclopedia, published first in French, will comprise 150 volumes 
in the English translation, grouped under fifteen headings or parts: 
Part I: Knowledge and Faith (15 volumes): IT. The Basic Truths (13 
volumes) ; III. The Nature of Man (8 volumes); IV. The Means of 
Redemption (11 volumes); V. The Life of Faith (12 volumes) ; VI. 
The Word of God (14 volumes); VII. The History of the Church (6 
volumes) ; VIII. The Organization of the Church (9 volumes) : IX. The 
Church and the Modern World (19 volumes) ; X. The Worship of the 
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Church (7 volumes); XI. Catholicism and Literature (7 volumes) ; 
XII. Catholicism and Art (13 volumes); XIII. Outside the Church (5 
volumes) ; XIV. Non-Christian Beliefs (9 volumes) ; XV. General and 
Supplementary (2 volumes 

The titles under each part indicate the extent to which each general 
subject is gone into; for example in Part IX, The Church and the Mod- 
ern World, nineteen among its volumes are studies of Church and State, 
Contemporary Atheism, Christianity in the Machine Age, in the Space 
Age, History of the Missions, Missions in Modern Times, Christianity 
and Education. These titles, presumably will be adhered to in the main, 
although some may be changed to keep the work abreast of up-to-date 
scholarship and changing conditions as the work progresses. 

The publishers’ plan is to bring out two volumes a month over a period 
of five and a half years. The order of publication will not be in numerical 
succession; thus Volume 141 (Religions of the Ancient East, in Part 
XIV) has already been published, while Volume 1 (What does Man 
Know?) has not yet appeared. 

The authors who have participated in this large undertaking of the 
Encyclopedia are recognized as experts in their respective fields and this 
will serve to guarantee the accuracy and reliability of their contributions. 
Many of them are familiar to the Catholic reading public through their 
other published works, as are many of the translators. 

In the volumes of the series which have already appeared no pretence 
has been made to an exhaustively scholarly presentation of the subjects. 
The series is meant for the average reader and should succeed in giving 
him a clear and sufficiently detailed exposition of the subjects treated, 
without exposing him to long, tedious argument to establish relatively 
unimportant points. To each book there is appended a selected bibliog- 
raphy of works, chiefly in English, to which those who wish a more de- 
tailed study can refer. 

Readers of Cross AND Crown can look forward to reading with inter- 
est many of the volumes already published, or to be published, in this 
series. Some of them will be manifestly helpful in the field of spiritual 
literature, as, for example, History of the Mass, from its origins through 
its many developments; Spiritual Writers of the Early Church, a study 
of the early Church’s first mystics and spiritual writers; The Theology 
of Grace, actual and sanctifying; and What Is a Saint? From time to 
time volumes in this series which pertain to spiritual theology will be 
reviewed or noticed in Cross AND Crown, and our readers kept inform- 
ed of any volumes which may have a more direct bearing on matters of 
the spiritual life, 

Perer O’Brien, O.P. 
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The announcement by Pope John XXIII of an approaching ecumen- 
ical council which will endeavor to restore unity in faith, worship, and 
observance among all Christians should make a practical and sympathetic 
understanding of the belief of others not of the fold an essential task for 
many Catholics, clerical and lay. Two books which will be of special 
merit in any approach of this kind are The Protestant Churches of 
America, by John A. Hardon, S.J. (Newman, paperback, $1.75), and 
Separated Brethren by William J. Whalen (Bruce, $4.50). The former 
treats of the major and minor Protestant denominations in the United 
States, giving their history, doctrinal position, ritual and worship, organ- 
ization and government, together with statistics on their membership 
and number and kinds of institutions. Mr. Whalen, author of the latter 
work, writes in a way that is especially appealing to the ordinary reader. 
Though he did not intend to write a book on apologetics, his work is of 
immense practical value to the average educated Catholic interested in 
apologetics, as well as to the reader who is simply looking for informa- 
tion and statistics. His straightforward stand on opposition to member- 
ship of Catholics in the Y.M.C.A. seems worthy of emulation: “The Y 
is a youth organization completely Protestant in origin, history, inspira- 
tion, and leadership. ‘Time and again the Holy See has warned Catholics 
against afhliating with the Y without at any time disparaging the sincer- 
ity of Y personnel or the accomplishments of the organization.” This 
stand is in line with that taken by many bishops in the United States, 
and with the tenor of the directive of the Holy Office in relation to such 
societies, issued in 1920. One wonders if Catholics interested in spiritual, 
even ascetical and mystical matters, do not at times lose many opportun- 
ities for the practice of charity and the promotion of that unity prayed 
for by our Lord because of their apathy and indifference to the spiritual 
development of their non-Catholic neighbors. 

Liturgical exactness and propriety must find its proper place in spirit- 
ual life, for in one way or another all of us are concerned with liturgy, 
both as referring to means of grace, and in its ceremonial aspect. Because 
liturgical law is not always easy to apply, or even to understand, it is not 
surprising that problems connected with liturgy frequently arise. ‘To help 
solve some of the more common problems is the work of the volume, 
Problems in the Liturgy (Newman, $5.50). The work was first published 
in Ireland, a selection of questions originally treated in the pages of the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record. Priests and religious acquainted with this 
excellent monthly know of the thoroughness which marks the treatment 
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of theological and canonical problems considered in its question and 
answer department. The present book includes answers to questions on 
the Mass, the Blessed Sacrament, the Sacraments and Sacramentals, the 
Liturgical Year, Church Buildings and Furnishings, and Indulgences. 
Some of the material seems more applicable to situations peculiar to Ire- 
land, and references to customs and practices there may at times tend to 
confuse the American reader, but these are the exception. Moreover, the 
application of the canonical principles to the cases given will provide 
many with the key to solution of many similar problems here. 

Members of our sisterhoods will find a welcome for Father Leopold 
Bertsche’s Directorium Sponsae (Newman, $2.00). The principal theme 
of this compact book of meditations is the love of God. The author points 
out the need for ‘“‘a passionate love for the divine will” which will help 
religious to be “always loving, never disheartened.” Useful helps are 
offered in one of the meditations for saying the Office well. An appendix 
provides some simple thoughts on a daily program, and a series of medi- 
tations on the Way of the Cross for religious. 

Many of the founders and foundresses of our modern religious congre- 
gations are practically unknown outside of their own communities, some- 
thing to be deplored in view of the fact that the workings of God’s grace 
in and through them provide others with a remarkable incentive for 
imitating their virtues. As a matter of fact heroic virtue in these uncanon- 
ized servants of God is often more appealing, because perhaps less fright- 
ening, than the same virtue exemplified in the life and works of many 
of the great canonized saints. A beautifully illustrated brochure, Mother 
Mary of Jesus, the Good Shepherd, written by Sister Mary Edith, 
C.S.F.N., and published by the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth, 
is a work of the kind referred to. Recounting the life and virtues of Mary 
Frances Siedliska, Foundress of the Congregation of Sisters of the Holy 
Family of Nazareth, it should serve to acquaint many more of the good- 
ness and wisdom of God, who in every century of the Church’s growth 
chooses favored souls to lead others in the ways of the apostolate, where- 
ever and whenever needed. 


P. M. Criancy, O.P. 


The republication of Father D’Arcy’s book, The Nature of Belief 
(Herder of St. Louis, $3.95), should find a welcome in a day perplexed 
by the many problems raised by the relationship between certitude and 
divine faith. Twenty-eight years have passed since the book first was 
written, yet it retains a freshness in the face of emergent problems which 
take their rise in the progress of physical science. A new chapter on 
“Empiricism and Certainty” is added in this edition. The book should 
prove especially helpful to graduate students in secular universities. 
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The Family Clinic by John L. Thomas, S.J. (Newman, 1958), is a 
collection of some eighty questions and answers which originally appear- 
ed in the syndicated column of the author. The variety is such that 
everyone is quite sure to find something of interest. The clear and force- 
ful answers ensure that no reader will fail to be enlightened. Especially 
good are the treatment of “steady dating” and “promoting vocations in 
the home.” 


T. C. Dontan, O.P. 


For many years Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., has been supple- 
menting the scriptural efforts of exegetes with her practical, womanly 
interest in making the Bible literarily palatable and visually intelligible. 
She writes well, too, and some of her articles which first appeared in 
Worship, are now assembled in an attractive book entitled God’s Word 
and Work (St. John’s Liturgical Press, $3.00). Subtitled The Message 
of the Old Testament Historical Books, and illustrated by twelve plates 
of the masters, it shows how the Old Testament writings bear witness 
to Jesus Christ. 

Much the same theme is pursued in a little book (104 pages) by Da- 
masus Winzen, O.S.B., whose Symbols of Christ (Kenedy, $2.50) con- 
centrates on twenty meaningful symbols of the Bible, such as the Cross, 
the burning bush, the brazen serpent, star of Jacob, key of David, Lamb 
of God, Bread of Life, the Alpha and Omega, etc. Symbols play an 
important part in religion because they help bridge the gulf between the 
invisible and the visible. To know the origins of some symbols contributes 
much to their effectiveness. 

The opening page of St. John’s Gospel occupies a place all by itself. 
It is extraordinarily profound despite its apparently simple wording, and 
down through the ages has attracted the attention of all Scripture schol- 
ars. Pére Boismard, O.P., of the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, has suc- 
cumbed to its beauty and has written a modern study entitled St. John’s 
Prologue (Newman, $3.25). Following a careful analysis of each verse 
the second half of the book provides a theological commentary on the 
chief themes of the Prologue. Containing much in little like the Prologue 
itself, it demands slow reading and much thought. Seminarians and 
priests should find it worth reading. 

Articulate and thought-provoking as usual, Mr. C. S. Lewis, author 
of The Screwtape Letters, now shares his musings on the Psalms with 
his readers in Reflections on the Psalms (Harcourt Brace, $3.50). 

Sheed and Ward’s Canterbury Series presents Pattern of Scripture 
with chapters by Cecily Hastings on the proper mental attitude and 
approach to the Bible, by Father Rochford on the Plan of God (the 
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Church), and by Father Alexander Jones on the Tool of God (the 
Blessed Virgin). The Bible in the Church, by Bruce Vawter, C.M., in- 
telligently states the case of Catholicism and the English Bible. A very 
readable and informative pair of little books for general consumption. 

Biblical Criticism, by the French priest Father Jean Steinmann 
(Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism,’ n. 63, Hawthorn 
Books, $2.95) is a welcome addition to our growing list of biblical works. 
The author provides a brief but comprehensive survey of the scientific 
scrutiny to which the Bible has been subjected from the time of Origen 
(186-253 a.p.) down to our own day. Short paragraphs record the 
progress of biblical criticism, which “affects nothing except misconcep- 
tions that have arisen down the ages and false readings that in any case 
did not affect in the slightest what we actually believe” (p. 120). Inform- 
ative about an otherwise little-known field, this book is recommended 
for serious readers. 

Eminently readable is Father Filas’ The Parables of Jesus (Macmillan, 
$3.75) which deftly presents the meaning of seventy of our Lord’s para- 
bles. The heavy technical approach of the scholar is completely lacking, 
but the scholarly conclusions are briefly, clearly, and palatably presented. 
Highly recommended for discussion groups and study clubs as well as 
the general reader. 


R. T. A. Murpnuy, O.P. 


Thoughts for Tertiaries by Reverend Thomas E. McGinnis, O.Carm., 

Scapular Press, paper, $1.25) is a compilation of eighteen articles that 
appeared in the Scapular. Though the original intent of the author was 
to provide a commentary on the Third Order rule, in the fifth chapter, 
as he himself admits, he begins to write “in a manner which would be 
effective for any reader.” This the author has accomplished with excep- 
tional skill. And it is unfortunate that many readers may be deterred 
from reading this booklet through its misleading title. Had the subtitle, 
Essays on the Spiritual Life, been given prominence, this possibility might 
have been averted. This brief work (143 pages) displays the profound 
and practical wisdom of the author. His essays cover the essential points 
of both tertiary and lay spiritual life. The ordinary means of perfection 
are outlined in a most practical manner, abounding in references and 
applications to almost every vocation in life. The booklet clearly demon- 
strates that sanctity is within the reach of all, regardless of station. It 
might well be tabbed a handbook of sanctity for the general public. 

To her Guide to the Encyclicals, 1878-1937 and Guide to the Docu- 
ments of Pius XII, Sister M. Claudia, I.H.M., has now added a Diction- 


1 Cf. review of this series on page 245, 
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ary of Papal Pronouncements (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, $6.50). Ranging 
from the reign of Leo XIII to that of Pius XII this work provides a 
volume almost monumental in scope, although of convenient size. Here 
is an attempt to make readily accessible the directives of Leo XIII, Pius 
X, Benedict XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII, as set forth in various types of 
documents. It includes all encyclicals from 1878-1957, as well as a selec- 
tion of other types of papal documents. The choice of entries was based 
on actual requests for information and on problems met with in reference 
work over a period of years. They are arranged alphabetically by title— 
the first few words of the original text—with cross reference from alter- 
native titles in common use. Following the title there is a notation of 
the type of each document, together with its date and occasion, a brief 
statement of its contents, and an estimate of the length of the original 
text. A brief abstract, reportorial in style, follows this information. Of 
great practical consequence is a section on sources which gives references 
to the original texts and to a few English translations, if any have been 
located. A chronological list at the end of the volume and a complete 
index round out what should be a “must” for any library or any student 
or writer interested in the official Catholic position on the moral issues 
of our day. 


J. E. Bowmtt, O.P. 
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